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ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 
ADRIAN,  MICHIGAN 


Chapter  I.  Early  Days. 


When  any  special  work  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  Church,  Providence  guards  and  fashions  the  one 
destined  for  that  end.  Thus  was  the  whole  life  of 
Mother  Camilla  marked  by  a  Divine  interposition, 
and  the  frequent  expression  upon  her  lips  was  “How 
good  God  is  to  us!”  It  was  always  “us,”  for  her 
efforts  were  ever  directed  to  the  advancement  of 
God’s  glory  in  bringing  souls  to  Him. 

Mary  Madden,  as  she  was  known  in  the  world,  was 
born  in  Birr,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1854.  The  third 
of  May  marked  her  birthday,  and  devotion  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady  was  the  touchstone  of  her  life.  With 
all  the  success  that  attended  her  every  undertaking, 
there  was  ever  attached  a  cross,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  meant  to  keep  her  close  to  God,  lest  too  tri¬ 
umphal  a  career  might  lead  her  astray.  So,  in  having 
a  special  claim  upon  the  month  of  May,  she  had  to  pay 
tribute  as  it  were,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  by 
suffering  severe  ill  health  during  that  month.  Mary 
was  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  and  being  the  first  to 
gladden  the  home,  ever  remained  the  father’s  favor¬ 
ite.  This  favoritism  entailed  upon  Mary,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  tasks  which  the  father  knew  she  could 
execute  so  satisfactorily  to  all,  but  Mary,  not  relish¬ 
ing  the  labor,  complained  that  she  was  always  called 
upon  to  run  the  errands.  Then  the  father  confided 
to  her  that  it  was  his  fondness  for  her  specially  that 
brought  her  name  so  frequently  to  his  lips.  This  pac¬ 
ified  her  childish  resentment  and  made  her  appreci¬ 
ate  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Mary’s  mother  was 
descended  from  the  Russels,  and  the  stately  grand¬ 
mother  never  forgot  her  noble  lineage.  Mrs.  Madden, 
practical  housewife,  out  shopping  in  plain  dress, 
would  often  descry  her  mother,  attired  in  silks  and 
satins,  bearing  majestically  down  the  street,  and  the 
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former,  trained  from  early  experiences,  would  make 
a  sudden  exeat  down  a  side  street  to  avoid  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  a  stern  rebuke  tbat  was  sure  to  follow,  for 
not  living  up  to  her  bigb  station.  Mary’s  mind  was 
always  alert  to  practical  affairs,  as  well  as  to  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  noting  tbat  tbe  fashionable  folk  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  patronized  a  more  imposing  building  for  Sunday 
services,  inquired  why  the  wealthy  class  should  be 
allowed  their  own  church.  The  mother  explained  to 
Mary’s  satisfaction  for  all  time,  “the  more  of  luxury 
and  ease  enjoyed  on  earth  so  much  the  less  in  the 
life  to  come.” 

Mary’s  early  school  days  were  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  village  schoolmasters,  and  one  of  these,  a  bril¬ 
liant  mind  but  a  lax  character,  had  her  as  pupil  for 
a  brief  period,  until  her  people  learning  of  his  lax¬ 
ity,  withdrew  her  from  his  class.  The  schoolmaster 
afterward  remarked  that  Mary  was  a  child  of  un¬ 
usual  ability,  and  had  he  been  permitted  to  train  her, 
could  make  her  a  woman  capable  of  dominating 
the  land.  He  little  dreamed  that  under  the  guidance 
of  a  wiser  mind,  his  former  pupil  was  destined  to 
wield  an  influence  in  the  world,  that  would  eclipse 
by  far  anything  he  could  have  forseen.  Mary  was 
then  placed  in  a  school  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  whom  she  was  inspired  to  emulate  in  dedicat¬ 
ing  lier  life  to  God.  Here,  too,  she  must  have  been 
a  marked  character,  for  as  late  as  1923,  these  Sisters 
remembered  her  and  sent  her  messages  of  good  will, 
across  the  sea.  The  gifted  child  drank  in  eagerly  the 
religious  instructions  given  by  the  Huns,  and  they 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  her  plastic  mind. 
One  of  these  in  particular,  on  Holy  Purity,  in  which 
the  Sister  spoke  of  the  opposite  vice  as  being  so  utter¬ 
ly  loathsome,  that  it  should  never  even  be  mentioned 
among  Christian  people,  so  inspired  her  with  a  horror 
of  it,  that  never  did  she  suffer  the  slightest  tempta¬ 
tion  in  this  regard.  What  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  incalculable  good  effected  by  the  religious  teacher. 

About  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mary  came  to  America 
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and  having  relatives  in  New  York  remained  there. 
With  that  appetite  for  things  spiritual  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Irish  Catholic  womanhood,  the  young 
girl  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  assisting  at  Ves¬ 
pers,  Sermons  and  Benedictions:  was  it  by  mere 
chance  that  she  was  led  to  attend  a  mission  conducted 
by  a  Dominican  Father,  or  was  it  our  Lady’s  own 
gentle  whispering  that  brought  her  thither?  At¬ 
tracted  by  the  habit  and  zeal  of  the  missionary,  she 
then  and  there,  determined  upon  entering  a  Domin¬ 
ican  community.  So  it  happened  that  some  three 
or  four  years  after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  she 
sent  for  her  sister  Esther,  to  whom  she  had  confided 
her  cherished  plans,  and  the  two  entered  the  convent 
at  Second  street,  New  York. 


Chapter  II.  Religious  Profession. 


The  Second  street  convent  was  founded  by  Sisters 
from  Ratisbon,  Germany,  in  1859.  In  Ratisbon,  the 
Sisters  observed  the  enclosure,  and  in  New  York, 
where  their  work  was  to  take  charge  of  schools,  the 
transition  from  the  contemplative  life  to  the  active 
was  gradual  and  involved  many  complexities  until 
the  change  was  complete.  A  relative,  in  visiting  a 
Sister,  might  see  her  at  one  time  in  the  parlor  and  on 
the  next  visit  converse  with  her  only  behind  the  grill. 
There  were  but  few  Irish  members,  when  the  Madden 
sisters  sought  entrance  there,  but  these  few  were  of 
exceptional  ability,  notably  the  Phelans,  who  like  the 
Maddens  gave  four  members  including  a  Mother  Gen¬ 
eral  to  the  community.  Sister  M.  Emmanuel,  then  a 
Novice,  welcomed  them  ardently  and  ever  after  re¬ 
mained  their  ideal,  and  lifelong  friend.  Not  the  least 
of  the  young  aspirants’  difficulties  was  to  acquire  the 
German  language.  The  prayers  were  said  in  Ger¬ 
man,  except  the  office,  which  was  said  in  Latin.  The 
Divine  Office  was  at  that  time  said  by  the  Sisters. 
The  hour  of  rising  was  four  o’clock,  and  so  fixed  had 
the  habit  become  with  Mary,  that  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life,  she  always  awoke  at  that  time. 
The  long  hours  of  prayer  and  labor  and  the  scant 
nourishment,  for  the  community  was  destitute, 
proved  a  rigid  probation  for  the  two  sisters,  yet  they 
never  wavered  in  their  determination  to  persevere. 
Though  they  wept  copiously,  their  tears  flowed  only 
under  cover  of  night,  and  the  pillows  served  to  muf¬ 
fle  the  sobs,  that  relieved  their  heartaches.  Loneli¬ 
ness  and  hardships  were  all  but  forgotten  on  the 
memorable  day,  when  the  two  postulants  were 
clothed  in  the  coveted  white  habit  of  the  great  Order, 
which  for  seven  centuries  has  been  the  nursery  of 
saints.  Henceforth,  Mary  was  shown  as  Sister  M. 
Camilla  and  Esther,  as  Sister  M.  Philomena. 
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After  this  began  their  novitiate,  which  in  those 
days  was,  in  all  reality,  a  time  of  severe  trial.  There 
was  many  an  interior  struggle  and  many  an  exterior 
cross,  before  the  young  novices  were  finally  admitted 
to  profession,  but  they  were  not  days  of  sadness  for 
through  all  the  difficulties,  there  ran  the  thrill  of 
self -conquest,  and  the  supreme  joy  of  sacrifice,  born 
of  the  conviction  that  “the  servant  is  not  above  his 
Master.” 

At  last,  August  4th,  1877,  dawned  the  happy  day 
when  they  were  permitted  to  pronounce  their  vows. 
Ah!  those  blessed  promises,  how  deeply  they  sank 
into  the  hearts  of  the  young  religious.  For  well  nigh 
fifty  strenuous  years,  they  formed  the  hidden  spring 
of  that  admirable  courage,  which  knew  no  obstacle, 
when  there  was  work  to  be  done  for  God,  and  of  that 
unquenchable  charity  which,  throughout  a  long  half 
century,  enabled  them  to  “Give  and  not  to  count  the 
cost,  to  toil  and  not  to  seek  for  rest.” 


Chapter  III.  Mission  Life. 

Immediately  after  profession  the  sisters  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  and  one,  who  knew 
Sister  Camilla  well,  writes  thus  of  her :  “During  her 
months  here,  she  showed  herself  a  perfect  model  of 
a  virtuous  religious.  Her  zeal  manifested  a  soul  pre¬ 
destined  for  the  service  of  God.  She  was  blessed 
with  the  gifts  of  solid  judgment,  a  retentive  memory, 
deep  penetration  and  the  best  disposition  of  heart. 
Her  fervor  in  prayer,  pious  reading  and  tender  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  developed  in  her  the  religi¬ 
ous  spirit  and  habit.”  The  teachers  at  Elizabethport 
had  to  exercise  all  their  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  the 
children,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  difficult 
class  to  manage.  In  the  evening,  they  had  school  for 
the  larger  boys,  who  had  to  work  in  the  mills  during 
the  day.  Though  the  boys  were  anxious  to  learn  and 
gave  no  trouble,  in  regard  to  discipline,  yet  the  long 
hours  of  class  work  would  have  proved  unbearable 
were  it  not  for  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  spirit,  that  made 
them  untiring  in  their  labors.  The  janitor  work  also 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Sisters,  but  this  did  not  daunt 
them.  They  had  already  taken  as  their  watchword, 
that  consoling  verse  of  Holy  Writ,  which  in  later 
years,  Mother  Camilla  so  often  repeated  to  her  spirit¬ 
ual  daughters,  “Those  that  instruct  others  unto  jus¬ 
tice  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity.” 

Among  other  amusing  incidents  of  this  period,  the 
following  is  related.  One  day  the  young  Sister,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  long  hours  of  labor,  that  extended  far 
into  the  night,  caught  herself  napping  while  the  pu¬ 
pils  were  at  work  at  the  blackboard.  Becovering 
herself  in  time  to  note  the  eyes  of  some  fixed  upon 
her,  she  rallied  them  vigorously  for  their  stupidity  in 
not  keeping  pace  with  their  companions. 

A  few  years  after  the  Sisters  had  entered  the  con¬ 
vent,  they  received  the  sorrowful  news  of  the  death 
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of  their  beloved  father  in  Ireland.  Following  this 
sad  event,  Mrs.  Madden  and  her  family  embarked 
for  America.  Two  younger  sisters  sought  admittance 
to  the  community  and  after  a  short  probation  were 
clothed  in  the  habit,  receiving  the  names  of  Sister  M. 
Damian  and  Sister  M.  de  Lellis.  Of  the  family,  four 
sisters  and  one  brother  remained.  The  sisters,  name¬ 
ly  Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Julia  and  Bridget  were  later 
married  and  became  respectively,  Mrs.  J.  Clancy, 
Mrs.  J.  Cleary,  Mrs.  J.  Curry  and  Mrs.  M.  Wells. 
Their  homes  and  families  were  ever  of  the  exemplary 
Catholic  type  and  were  the  joy  and  pride  of  their 
sisters  in  religion.  The  brother,  Thomas,  died  while 
still  a  young  man.  The  entrance  of  the  two  younger 
sisters  into  religion  caused  great  joy  to  the  others, 
but  the  reunion  was  to  be  of  short  duration,  for  the 
greatest  work  of  the  two  older  religious  was  to  be 
done  not  in  the  East,  but  in  the  pioneer  land  of  the 
Middle  West.  In  1879,  Father  Ziegler  of  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  applied  to  Mother  Hyacinth,  then  Pri¬ 
oress,  for  Sisters.  Having  known  him  from  early 
years,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  his  request  and 
soon  arranged  for  their  going.  Mother  M.  Aqninata 
was  selected  to  conduct  the  Sisters  thither  and  Sister 
M.  Angela,  Sister  M.  Camilla,  Sister  M.  Martha  and 
Sister  M.  Borromeo  were  chosen  as  her  companions. 

Meager  preparations  were  made  for  the  long  jour¬ 
ney,  as  the  Sisters  had  but  scanty  means  and  few 
needs.  Sister  Camilla’s  repression  of  curiosity  was 
well  shown  in  the  fact,  that  when  instructed  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  another  mission,  she  did  not  question  whith¬ 
er  she  was  bound.  When  half  the  journey  was  cov¬ 
ered,  someone  mentioned  the  name  of  Michigan  and 
then  with  surprise,  she  exclaimed,  “Oh!  is  that  our 
destination?”  At  this  time,  travel  was  painfully 
slow  and  difficult.  The  transportation  included  every 
means  of  locomotion  on  land  and  water  from  New 
York  to  Traverse  City.  As  they  were  nearing  the 
end  of  their  long  and  tiresome  journey,  Mother 
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Aquinata  warned  them  to  smooth  out  their  crumpled 
veils  and  look  their  best,  in  preparation  for  meeting 
the  delegation  that  would  await  them.  After  per¬ 
forming  this  task  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  what  was 
their  amazement  upon  arriving  at  the  station  to  find 
only  an  old  lumber  wagon  with  a  gruff  driver  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  their  future  abode :  the  old  wagon  had  a 
board  across  the  box  to  serve  as  a  seat.  The  New 
Yorkers  were  not  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  convey¬ 
ance,  and  when,  after  some  time  they  succeeded  in 
climbing  in  and  went  bumping  over  the  rough  roads, 
they  quite  forgot  about  their  looks,  in  their  efforts 
to  retain  their  seats.  When  their  destination  was 
reached,  it  was  found  to  be  a  dilapidated  old  building 
and,  worst  of  all,  even  their  hopes  of  refreshment  and 
rest  were  disappointed;  the  holy  old  missionary 
priest,  instead  of  having  some  preparations  made, 
said:  “Sisters,  rather  than  have  you  die  of  hunger, 
God  will  send  birds  to  you  for  food.”  They  did  not 
wait  for  the  birds,  however;  they  made  a  fire  and, 
happening  to  have  some  raw  food,  they  prepared  a 
repast  consisting  of  potatoes,  salt  pork  and  a  few 
crusts  of  dry  bread.  But  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  neighboring  people  learned  of  their  coming,  they 
supplied  them  with  sufficient  of  the  plain  and  homely 
fare  to  which  they  themselves  were  accustomed. 

Mother  Aquinata  remained  about  two  months  and 
then  returned  to  New  York.  With  deep  yearning  in 
their  hearts,  the  others  watched  her  depart  for  their 
dear  Mother-house,  but  with  the  true  missionary 
spirit  gave  themselves  little  time  for  grieving,  going 
resolutely,  instead,  about  the  task  in  hand.  And  in¬ 
deed,  it  required  no  small  degree  of  fortitude  to 
persevere  during  their  first  winter,  in  that  rigorous 
Northern  climate.  The  ramshackle  building  in  which 
they  were  housed,  provided  only  a  rude  shelter  from 
the  biting  blasts,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it 
heated  to  any  degree  of  comfort.  Long  days  in  the 
classroom  were  succeeded  by  cheerless  evenings  in 
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their  cold  barracks.  On  one  of  these  bitter  nights, 
Sister  Martha,  almost  in  desperation,  went  to  the 
piano  and  struck  up  a  lively  air  to  which  the  others 
performed  a  vigorous  march,  in  an  effort  to  keep  their 
blood  in  circulation.  In  the  morning,  the  blood¬ 
stained  prints  of  the  poor  little  Sister’s  chapped 
fingers  were  seen  upon  the  ivory  keys.  Small  wonder 
that  amid  such  surroundings  Sister  Borromeo  pined 
for  her  Eastern  convent,  and  ere  the  long  winter  was 
past,  found  a  grave  on  the  snow-covered  hillside,  the 
first  precious  cost  of  the  new  foundation.  The  hard¬ 
ships  endured  were,  also,  too  much  for  Sister  Camilla, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  slender  young  nun,  with  an 
apparently  frail  constitution.  She  suffered  an  at¬ 
tack  of  pneumonia  and  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
The  Sisters  then  began  a  novena  to  the  Holy  Face  for 
her  recovery,  and  from  that  time  her  illness  seemed 
to  abate.  When  her  health  was  restored,  she  was 
again  transferred  to  New  York  and  located  at  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

After  two  years  of  successful  labor  there,  Sister 
Camilla  was  placed  in  charge  of  St.  Joseph’s  School, 
Bay  City,  Michigan.  During  the  second  year  of  her 
term,  the  Pastor,  Reverend  T.  Thibodeau  died,  and 
affairs  were  very  complicated  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  response  to  her  earnest  longings  came  the 
order  to  return  again  to  New  York,  and  she  was  then 
made  superior  of  the  school  at  Greenville,  N.  J.  The 
pastor  at  that  place  was  most  exacting,  but  Mother 
Camilla  answered  all  requirements  and  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  there  for  eight  years.  It  was  her  duty  to  visit 
the  classes  every  day  and  maintain  strict  discipline 
throughout.  One  day  the  pastor,  visiting  a  class, 
sent  in  all  haste  for  Mother  Camilla  to  come  and  view 
existing  conditions.  In  fear  and  trepidation,  she 
made  her  appearance  to  face  the  irate  pastor.  The 
cause  of  all  the  commotion  was  that  someone  had 
carelessly  left  a  scrap  of  paper  lying  on  the  floor  and 
to  his  well  ordered  mind  it  betokened  extreme  un- 
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tidiness.  Mother  Camilla  learned  the  lesson  well,  for 
ever  after  she  possessed  an  abhorrence  for  a  bit  of 
paper  on  the  floor. 

Sister  M.  Philomena  was  also  stationed  at  Green¬ 
ville  during  Mother  Camilla’s  regime.  So  exact  was 
Sister  Philomena  in  every  way,  so  observant  of  rule 
and  dignified  in  manner,  that  the  only  appellation 
she  ever  received  was  “The  Nun.”  The  school  made 
such  excellent  progress  under  the  administration  of 
Mother  Camilla,  that  when  the  affairs  of  the  Adrian 
community  caused  anxiety  to  the  higher  superiors, 
they  readily  looked  to  this  efficient  Sister  as  one 
fitted  to  handle  the  situation. 


Chapter  IV.  Hospital  Work  at  Adrian. 


The  first  convent  in  Adrian  was  at  St.  Mary’s 
School,  the  Sisters  coming  there  from  New  York  in 
1878.  Later,  in  1879,  St.  Joseph’s  School  was  opened 
by  a  band  of  Sisters,  also  from  New  York.  Reverend 
Casimir  Rohowski,  being  pastor  at  St.  Joseph’s,  and 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  souls,  procured 
other  Sisters  from  the  same  place  to  take  charge  of 
a  building,  which  he  had  erected,  and  which  was  des¬ 
ignated  as  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital.  This  frame  build¬ 
ing  still  stands,  with  many  additions,  just  east  of  the 
present  group  of  buildings  known  as  St.  Joseph’s 
College  and  Academy.  The  hospital,  Father  Casimir 
converted  into  a  home  for  aged  people  and,  their 
numbers  increasing,  a  brick  structure,  which  forms 
the  center  of  the  present  edifice,  was  erected.  The 
old  people  had  each  paid  in  some  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  this  money  was  expended  in  building, 
so  that  when  Mother  Camilla  arrived  to  take  charge, 
the  income  was  about  forty-five  dollars  per  month, 
with  a  dozen  or  so  old  people,  who  had  life  leases 
upon  the  place.  Mother  Camilla,  knowing  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  existed  at  this  time,  felt  this  sacrifice  of 
obedience  so  keenly,  that  she  said  to  one  of  her  inti¬ 
mate  Sisters,  “Sister,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to  die, 
than  to  go  and  take  charge  of  that  Province.  I  wish 
I  could  die”;  and  many  a  day  after  her  arrival  in 
Adrian  would  she  watch  the  morning  train  starting 
off  for  New  York,  and  shed  bitter  tears,  that  it  did  not 
bear  her  away  with  it.  However  she  made  the  sac¬ 
rifice  generously  and  richly  did  God  reward  it. 

The  community  numbered  about  thirty  members, 
from  whom  Mother  Camilla  received  but  a  half 
hearted  welcome,  as  the  Sisters  hoped  that  their 
former  superior,  Mother  Angela,  would  return  to 
them.  Mother  Aquinata,  being  Provincial,  and  know- 
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ing  that  Grand  Rapids  was  to  become  a  separate 
province,  made  good  the  opportunity  of  assigning  the 
Sisters  and  secured  valuable  additions  for  Grand 
Rapids.  Though  the  most  competent  members  were 
culled  out,  the  spirit  of  the  community  still  survived, 
and  this  spirit  attracting  and  animating  others,  was 
able  to  meet  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  times. 

Mother  Camilla  was  blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and,  years  after  her  hospital  work  had  ended, 
she  used  to  enliven  many  a  recreation  hour,  by  the  re¬ 
cital  of  the  experiences  she  then  encountered.  When 
she  arrived  in  Adrian,  Reverend  Father  Sifferath, 
an  Indian  missionary,  served  as  chaplain.  His  ema¬ 
ciated  frame  bore  witness  to  the  rigours  he  had  en¬ 
dured.  His  room  was  a  veritable  “Curiosity  Shop,” 
a  variety  of  clocks  holding  the  pre-eminence.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  entertained  himself  with  two  white  mice 
which  he  retained  in  a  sort  of  frame  work.  They 
proved  a  bugbear  to  Mother  Camilla,  for  having  to 
consult  him  on  various  occasions,  she  was  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  slip  back  of  her  companion,  in  case  the  mice 
should  take  a  fancy  to  her.  Having  an  organ,  he 
sang  Vespers  daily  and,  though  the  tune  was  not  in 
accord  with  earthly  harmony,  yet  it  must  have 
blended  with  the  heavenly  rhapsodies,  for  he  was  a 
saintly  character.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the 
Reverend  Father  came  out  for  services,  he  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  brown  robed  acolyte.  Mother  Camilla 
peered  about  curiously;  she  was  not  aware  of  com¬ 
pany  and  had  not  been  notified  of  any  arrival.  Some¬ 
thing  about  the  acolyte  appeared  familiar,  and  what 
was  her  astonishment  after  services,  to  learn  that  one 
of  the  old  men  had  procured  a  Franciscan  habit  some¬ 
where  and,  having  donned  it,  both  he  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Chaplain  imagined  they  were  giving  great  ed¬ 
ification.  Mother  Camilla’s  ideas  of  edification  dif¬ 
fered  from  theirs,  however,  and  after  exercising  much 
tact  and  ingenuity,  she  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
to  resume  his  lay  apparel.  Another  time,  hurrying 
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to  her  room,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  day,  she  discovered 
one  of  the  old  people  snugly  ensconced  in  her  bed  and 
it  required  urgent  solicitation  to  effect  a  removal. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mother  Camilla  could 
accustom  herself  to  transportation  facilities,  as  she 
found  them  in  Michigan.  One  evening  she  remarked 
to  Sister  Nolasco  that  they  must  go  to  Detroit  on  the 
following  day,  to  transact  some  important  business. 
The  good  Sister,  knowing  that  the  train  left  at  an 
early  hour,  made  her  preparations  in  excellent  time 
and  hurried  to  Mother’s  room,  lest  her  superior  be 
kept  waiting.  To  her  surprise  there  was  no  sign  of 
preparation  here.  “Have  you  given  up  going,  Moth¬ 
er?”  she  inquired.  “Oh,  no,  dear,”  was  the  tranquil 
reply,  “but  it  is  so  rainy  and  unpleasant  that  we’ll 
wait  until  it  clears  up  and  go  about  noon.”  “But* 
Mother,”  Sister  was  forced  to  explain,  “this  is  not 
the  East.  There  is  one  train  a  day  to  Detroit,  and 
we  go  when  it  goes,  or  not  at  all.” 

The  next  year  after  Mother  Camilla’s  coming  to 
Adrian,  she  returned  East  to  transact  business  with 
the  Mother  House.  Calling  at  Dalrymple’s  to  make 
purchases,  she  informed  them  of  the  old  people  and 
requested  a  donation  in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
inquired,  “Where  are  you  from,  Sister?”  On  being 
told  Adrian,  he  recalled  the  place,  having  been  there 
to  solicit  orders,  and  exclaimed :  “Oh,  yes,  that  little 
house  in  the  cornfield.”  At  this  all  too  apt  descrip¬ 
tion,  Mother  Camilla’s  heart  sank,  but  she  found  con¬ 
solation  in  the  symbolism  of  the  spiritual  harvest 
field  that  lay  about  her.  Through  her  own  endeav¬ 
ors  was  the  way  cleared  and,  as  “first  the  blade,  then 
the  bud,  then  the  full  ear,”  so  in  her  regard,  the  har¬ 
vest  yielded  the  hundredfold. 


Chapter  V.  Early  Missions  in  Adrian  Province. 

The  first  postulant  whom  Mother  Camilla  received 
was  Ellen  Walsh,  who  was  afterwards  known  in  re¬ 
ligion  as  Sister  M.  Augustine,  and  for  whom  Mother 
Camilla  always  maintained  a  special  affection.  The 
first  Reception  under  her  administration  was  held  in 
April,  1893  at  which  four  postulants  were  clothed  in 
the  habit.  The  candidates,  that  sought  admission  in 
the  early  days,  were  only  four  or  five  a  year.  The 
schools  were  not  numerous,  and  where  there  were  no 
schools,  the  people  had  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Sister¬ 
hood.  Dealing  with  the  old  and  infirm,  who  were 
crabby  and  cross-grained,  and  who  were  inclined  to 
use  their  canes  upon  any  offender,  was  not  conducive 
to  the  winning  of  new  members.  Though  it  tested 
and  strengthened  the  vocations  of  those  already  in 
the  work,  it  held  out  no  attraction  to  others.  In 
supporting  the  old  people,  the  Sisters  had  to  solicit 
provisions  from  the  farmers,  going  from  house  to 
house  in  the  neighboring  locality.  As  a  rule,  they 
met  with  much  consideration  and  their  conveyance 
was  generously  packed  with  the  products  of  the  farm. 
There  was  a  notable  exception  to  this  kindness,  how¬ 
ever,  in  one  old  character,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
holding  his  arm  on  the  gate  and  refusing  them  admit¬ 
tance.  Was  it  a  judgment,  that  in  his  latter  days  he 
had  to  seek  admission  with  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor? 

The  schools  then  included  in  the  Adrian  province 
were  the  two  downtown,  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s, 
and  those  at  Port  Austin,  Gragetown,  Ruth  and ' 
Port  Huron.  A  number  of  years  had  elapsed  since 
any  new  school  had  been  opened  by  the  community, 
but  soon  after  Mother  Camilla  took  up  her  work, 
came  a  request  for  Sisters  at  Maybee,  Michigan! 
This  was  the  cause  of  general  rejoicing  in  the  com- 
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munity,  the  income  of  which  was  so  far  inadequate 
to  its  needs,  and  especially  to  the  heart  of  Mother 
Camilla,  whose  greatest  desire  was  to  propagate  the 
Faith  by  means  of  Christian  education. 

The  second  year  after  Mother  Camilla’s  coming  to 
Michigan,  Sister  Philomena  joined  her.  The  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Sisters  was  especially  marked,  when 
the  younger  would  prefer  leaving  New  York  and  her 
relatives,  who  were  living  there,  to  share  in  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  pioneer  life.  Sister  Philomena  was  placed 
in  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  School,  down  town,  and  did 
good  work  there  for  several  years  until  called  upon 
to  organize  new  schools. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  at  Maybee 
came  a  request  from  Eeverend  F.  J.  Hroch  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Ohio,  for  Sisters  to  assist  him,  and  in  response 
to  his  appeal,  three  Sisters  were  sent.  The  zeal  of 
these  pioneer  priests  was  shown  by  the  fact  of  his 
giving  up  his  own  house  to  the  Sisters,  and  seeking 
shelter  in  sadly  neglected  quarters.  The  climate  of 
the  place,  bordering  as  it  does  on  Lake  Erie,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  and,  pending  the  erection  of  the  school 
building,  classes  were  held  in  the  church.  The  many 
difficulties  that  beset  the  Sisters  everywhere  in  those 
days  led  them  to  place  all  their  reliance  upon  Divine 
Providence  and  to  cultivate  a  fervent  spirit  of 
prayer.  Needless  to  say  that  “He  who  marks  the  spar¬ 
row’s  fall”  never  failed  to  sustain  them  in  their  tri¬ 
als.  It  is  well  for  us  who  live  in  these  days  of  luxury 
and  ease,  to  recall  from  time  to  time,  that  the  seed  of 
the  Church  was  sown  in  Michigan,  literally,  at  the 
price  of  tears  and  blood.  Theologians  teach  that  Ke- 
ligious  life  in  itself  is  a  martyrdom  of  the  will,  and  to 
this  the  early  missionary  priests  and  Sisters  often  ad¬ 
ded  the  slow  martyrdom  of  the  body,  from  cold  and 
lack  of  nourishment.  Of  these  early  missions,  prob¬ 
ably  that  at  Port  Austin  suffered  an  unwonted  share 
of  privation.  It  was  opened  previous  to  the  great  Are 
that  swept  the  Thumb  of  Michigan,  in  1881.  One  of 
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the  Sisters  was  seriously  ill  at  the  time,  and  had  to 
be  carried  or  dragged  with  great  difficulty  out  of  the 
region  of  the  fire.  Though  they  escaped  its  ravages, 
yet  the  following  year  was  dreary  and  desolate.  The 
Sisters  received  no  regular  salary,  as  there  was  no 
resident  pastor  at  Port  Austin,  and  for  months  their 
fare  consisted  of  cornmeal,  served  in  various  forms. 
One  morning  in  school,  one  of  the  Sisters,  a  young  no¬ 
vice,  could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears :  The  pupils, 
seeing  them  flow,  inquired  if  any  of  her  relatives  had 
died.  The  poor  Novice  dried  her  tears  sufficiently  to 
inform  them  on  what  they  were  forced  to  subsist,  and 
told  them  that  not  for  herself,  but  for  the  dying  Sis¬ 
ter  with  them  did  she  make  appeal.  When  the  peo¬ 
ple  learned  that  the  Sisters  were  in  such  straitened 
circumstances,  they  liberally  supplied  them,  and  ever 
after  that  the  Sisters  there  lived  in  abundance. 

Casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  heroic 
lives  of  the  saintly  men  and  women,  who  have  helped 
to  make  our  own  dear  State  a  stronghold  of  the  Faith, 
we  must  feel  the  urgent  necessity  of  impressing  upon 
the  younger  generation  the  duty  of  preserving  it, 
whatever  the  cost. 


Chapter  VI.  Foundation  of  the  Academy. 

Hospital  work  never  appealed  to  Mother  Camilla, 
and  the  old  people,  with  their  doleful  tales,  were  an 
unpleasant  change  from  the  happy,  light-hearted 
pupils  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  in  the  East. 
She  was  a  born  teacher,  and  had  unceasingly  before 
her  mental  vision,  that  beautiful  Gospel  scene  where 
our  Lord,  seated  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  group, 
had  instructed  His  Apostles  to  “Suffer  the  little  ones 
to  come  unto  Me.”  To  her,  the  open  mind  and  inno¬ 
cent  heart  of  the  child  were  the  virgin  soil,  whereup¬ 
on  might  be  planted  the  seeds  of  exquisite  flowers  of 
virtue :  the  untouched  canvas  upon  which  might  be 
sketched  the  image  of  the  Creator.  As  a  result  of  this 
zeal,  there  arose  under  her  hand,  during  her  lifetime, 
some  fifty  schools,  which,  year  after  year,  turn  out  an 
army  of  well  instructed  Catholic  youth,  and,  may 
we  not  imagine,  that  even  today  she  smiles  with  sweet 
content,  as  she  looks  down  from  the  parapets  of  Eter¬ 
nity,  upon  the  vast  multitude,  which  through  her  own 
ministrations  and  those  of  her  daughters,  have 
learned  to  know  “the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
Whom  He  hath  sent.” 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that,  almost 
from  the  first,  Mother  Camilla’s  dream  was  to  con¬ 
vert  the  hospital  into  an  academy,  and  this  desire  was 
heightened  by  the  necessity  of  some  practical  plan  to 
increase  the  slender  resources.  In  order  to  make 
the  change,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  permission 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Ordinary :  there  was  already 
one  academy  nearby,  and  that  seemed  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands,  therefore  no  slight  diplomacy  was 
required  to  convince  the  diocese,  that  this  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  undertaking.  Just  at  this  critical  moment,  Prov¬ 
idence  sent  her  a  friend  and  advocate  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Charles  O’Reilly,  a  priest  of  great  intellectual 
acumen  and  brilliant  attainments,  who  had  recently 
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been  transferred  from  St.  Patrick’s  Parish,  Detroit, 
to  St.  Mary’s,  Adrian.  When  the  plan  was  unfolded  to 
him,  it  met  with  his  unqualified  approval.  So  with 
Dr.  O’Reilly,  who  ranked  among  the  foremost  orators 
of  his  time,  sponsoring  the  work,  and  Mother  Camil¬ 
la’s  heart  set  upon  it,  there  was  no  putting  aside  the 
project,  for  they  could  each  wax  eloquent  upon  the 
need  of  Catholic  training  and  urge  that  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  greater 
numbers.  The  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  convinced  by 
the  reasons  they  alleged,  granted  the  permission  re¬ 
quested.  Hence  in  1896,  the  old  people  were  again 
transferred  to  the  frame  building  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  several  Sisters  especially  fitted  for  that 
work,  while  the  brick  structure  was  opened  to  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mother  Camilla 
had  no  equipment  to  begin  with,  so  once  more  she 
undertook  the  long  journey  to  New  York  and  solici¬ 
ted  articles,  some  of  which  she  carried  back  herself. 
One,  most  precious  to  her,  was  a  valuable  violin 
which  figured  in  an  amusing  incident  that  threatened 
to  be  tragic  at  the  time.  Mother  took  such  care  of 
that  violin,  that  she  did  not  let  it  out  of  her  sight  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip,  but  when  she  arrived  at  Adrian  and  was 
met  by  a  carriage  to  take  her  to  the  convent,  the 
bundles  were  taken  from  her.  She  was  about  to  say, 
“Where  is  the  violin?”  when  she  heard  a  sound  of 
destruction;  the  driver  had  sat  on  it.  However  it 
was  not  injured  beyond  repair,  and  it  served  many 
a  pupil  in  the  music  school.  Long  years  afterward 
when,  one  day,  Mother  was  sitting  out  of  doors,  en¬ 
joying  the  sunshine,  she  noted  the  old  gardener  bear¬ 
ing  away  with  the  rubbish,  a  suspicious  looking 
object.  Calling  to  him  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  what 
was  her  amazement  to  find  her  beloved  violin  in  the 
wreckage.  It  had  fallen  off  the  window-sill  and  was 
being  borne  away  as  useless  material.  Needless  to 
say  it  was  again  rescued  and  restored  to  its  former 
place  of  honor. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  so  few  pupils  ap¬ 
plied  that  Mother  Camilla  feared  her  undertaking 
would  be  unsuccessful,  therefore  she  made  a  promise, 
that  if  the  enrollment  should  number  as  many  as 
fifteen  students,  she  would  erect  a  chapel.  The  prom¬ 
ise  was  typical  of  her  great-souled  faith  for  she  was 
utterly  without  means.  The  exact  number  was  reg¬ 
istered,  so  the  following  year  began  the  erection  of 
an  East  wing  comprising  chapel,  dormitories  and 
classrooms. 

The  girls,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  during  that  first  year,  always  regarded 
these  as  the  halcyon  days  of  their  lives.  Mother 
Camilla  manifested  a  true  maternal  spirit  toward 
those,  whom  fond  and  far-seeing  parents  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  charge.  Her  life  was  in  itself  a  source 
of  rare  inspiration  to  them,  and  contact  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  teachers,  to  whom  love  of  God  and  devotion 
to  duty  were  all  in  all,  gave  them  exalted  ideas  of 
life  and  its  responsibilities.  Between  teachers  and 
pupils  were  forged  permanent  links  of  love  and  grati¬ 
tude.  Since  their  numbers  were  so  few,  a  beautiful 
home  spirit  prevailed  and  Christ  was  indeed  the 
“Head  of  the  house”  for  it  was  in  the  tiny  chapel, 
that  some  of  their  happiest  moments  were  spent. 
And  out  from  that  humble  tabernacle  came  the  still 
Voice  that  called  several  of  these  sunny-hearted  girls 
to  “Forget  their  people  and  their  father’s  house”, 
dearly  as  they  had  loved  them,  and  to  give  to  the 
King,  in  the  first  blush  of  youth,  the  beauty  which 
He  so  greatly  desired. 

The  first  teachers  were  Sister  DePazzi  Burns, 
Sister  M.  Pius  Wagner,  and  Sister  M.  Evangelista 
Frazier.  The  first  named  was  directress  of  studies 
for  the  first  four  years.  She  was  an  excellent  discip¬ 
linarian  and  had  the  faculty  of  creating  a  happy 
spirit  among  the  students. 

The  second  year  the  number  of  pupils  was  greatly 
increased  for  Doctor  O’Reilly  had  canvassed  his 
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home  town,  Chelsea,  from  door  to  door  and  had  per¬ 
suaded  a  number  to  enroll.  In  various  ways  Doctor 
O’Reilly  assisted  the  new  institution.  He  induced 
two  friends  of  his  from  Detroit,  the  Misses  McAuley, 
to  take  up  their  abode  at  the  academy  and  the  income 
thus  derived,  helped  defray  the  expenses  of  the  new 
undertaking.  He  frequently  gave  talks  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  instilled  good  counsels  that  were  long  re¬ 
membered.  He  always  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  authority,  a  point  which  he  himself 
observed  inviolably,  even  though  it  cost  him  bitter. 
“To  do  your  best  and  do  it  every  time”  was  his  oft 
repeated  slogan.  Toward  the  end  of  his  days,  when 
he  frequently  regretted  having  spent  so  many  years 
of  his  life  in  national  affairs,  that  brought  no  lasting 
results,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought,  that 
he  had  contributed  in  making  the  Adrian  academy  a 
permanent  institution. 

Financing  the  project  was  no  slight  task.  The  tui¬ 
tion  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy  was  but  ten 
dollars  per  month,  as  it  is  a  special  part  of  the  glory 
that  aureoles  her  memory,  that  Mother  Camilla 
sought  to  give  opportunity  of  Catholic  instruction 
to  those  whose  means  debarred  them  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  boarding  schools.  Many  a  weary  hour  did  she 
spend  devising  ways  and  means  by  which  to  meet  the 
multiplying  bills.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  large 
payment  had  to  be  made,  and  only  Mother  Camilla’s 
strong  faith  and  confidence  in  God  kept  her  from 
despairing,  she  set  about  opening  the  morning’s 
mail,  when  out  of  one  letter  fell  four  or  five  peculiar 
stamps.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American 
war,  when  legal  documents  had  to  be  stamped,  so 
Mother  Camilla  knew  something  concerning  them. 
The  letter  contained  nothing  but  the  stamps,  the 
postmark  was  so  faint  as  to  be  illegible,  and  no  clue 
could  be  found  relating  to  them.  Taking  the  stamps 
to  the  bank,  she  learned  that  they  were  genuine  but, 
being  of  the  fifty  dollar  variety,  the  banks  in  Adrian 
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had  no  traffic  in  documents  that  entailed  such  a  tax. 
Then  bringing  them  to  Detroit,  Mother  Camilla 
realized  an  amount  which  amply  paid  the  debt  she 
owed.  Years  after  when  she  learned  of  the  shower 
of  roses  that  Little  Therese  was  to  let  fall  upon  the 
earth,  Mother  Camilla  often  wondered  if  her  stamps 
were  out  of  that  shower. 


Chapter  VII.  Object  and  Advantages  of  the 

Academy. 

The  object  and  advantages  of  the  Academy  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Charles  O’Reilly  in  the  following 
address,  given  in  May,  1897 : 

“The  Adrian  Convent  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
days  of  the  year  have  come  and  gone,  and  left  ns  in 
possession  of  the  coveted  prestige  of  experience.  To 
all  doubts  and  incredulity  its  inception  awakened, 
it  can  confidently  offer  the  assuaging  assurance, 
“Abactu  ad  posse  valet  consecutio” — the  possibility 
of  the  actual  admits  of  no  argument. 

When  the  conception  of  an  academy  for  young 
ladies,  based  on  its  present  lines,  was:  suggested  to 
me,  the  objection — and  I  might  say  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  it  encountered — was  the  very  trite  and  trying 
one — “Yon  can’t  do  it!” 

The  vicissitudes  of  a  somewhat  checkered  existence 
has  given  me,  not  gratis,  a  somewhat  adequate  idea 
of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  wants  of  the 
very  diversified  strata  of  our  juvenile  American  life. 

It  is  on  no  pretense  of  genius  or  precocity  that  I 
lay  claim  to  some  knowledge  of  schools  as  they  exist 
among  us — a  personal  experience,  proceeding  from 
the  district  school,  to  the  Michigan  University,  and 
thence  to  St.  Sulpice,  ought  to  have  put  me  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  such  information — and  it  has.  I  had 
noticed  the  varied  phases  of  intervening  intellectual 
life  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  most  of  them  have 
been  adequately  answered  by  existing  institutions. 
Still,  there  was  one  phase  of  life  which  left  room 
for  beneficent  enterprise,  while  more  than  one  desid¬ 
eratum  could  be  cancelled  with  satisfaction  to  sub¬ 
jects,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  without  disadvantage  to 
promoters.  Of  these  let  me  speak  for  a  moment. 

Circumstances  are  daily  rendering  it  more  difficult 
for  people  of  ordinary  financial  resources  to  obtain 
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an  education.  “It  is  coming  to  be  a  thing”  said  one 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  me  recently,  “that 
no  one  can  get  an  education  unless  he  has  lots  of 
money.”  If  this  be  the  case  with  him,  what  shall  I 
say  of  her?  Despite  the  decadence  of  the  democratic 
spirit  that  has  always  been  attached  to  education, 
I  am  pleased  to  think  it  is  still  possible  for  the  aspir¬ 
ing  boy  and  energetic  youth  of  mental  aspirations,  to 
work  himself  up  to  an  iDtellectual  level  with  the  best 
in  the  land,  although  destitute  of  material  resources 
that  render  such  an  undertaking  easy  or  agreeable. 
It  is  to-day  an  arduous  and  almost  infeasible  enter¬ 
prise,  for  a  young  man  without  considerable  pecun¬ 
iary  resources  to  obtain  a  university  education. 
Still,  it  can  be  done ;  exemplifications  of  its  possibil¬ 
ity  have  not  entirely  died  out  amongst  us.  The  boy 
can  still  work  for  little,  and  “out  of  little  save  money 
to  buy  books ;”  he  can  still  “go  to  school  in  winter  and 
work  again  in  summer ;”  he  can  teach  school  too,  and 
be  rigidly  economical,  “can  rough  it”  through  the 
high  school,  and  “club”  his  way  through  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  but  I  repeat,  it  is  an  heroic  undertaking  and  he 
who  essays  it  must  anticipate  many  days  of  Dante’s 
experience,  ‘The  wage  of  bitter  bread  and  salt,  and 
passing  up  and  down  another’s  stairs.’ 

Only  a  first-class  talent,  or  a  very  defective  judg¬ 
ment,  can  to-day  prompt  such  an  enterprise.  And 
for  the  girl,  though  fully  as  talented,  quite  as  ener¬ 
getic,  and  morally  well  equipped,  I  need  not  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  task  is  far  more  difficult — so  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed,  as  to  be  infeasible  to  such  a  state 
have  our  vaunted  public  educational  institutions  un¬ 
deniably  come,  and  I  am  sad  to  say  that  private  phil¬ 
anthropy,  religious  or  secular,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  ameliorate  the  situation. 
Our  Catholic  colleges  hold  good  their  ground  with 
their  Protestant  rivals,  in  point  of  expenditure,  as 
well  as  in  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  Our 
convents  vie  with  the  most  luxurious  and  best  ap¬ 
pointed  boarding  schools,  in  all  the  technique  of  edu- 
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cation,  at  a  maximum  of  cost — more’s  the  pity  they 
cannot  command  the  same  millions.  There  is  no 
want  of  opportunity  for  the  expenditure  of  wealth 
upon  the  rising  generation.  Opportunities  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  for  those  that  can  pay  for  them.  Still  there 
is  one  thing  wealth  cannot  monopolize — like  the  at¬ 
mosphere  we  breathe,  though  it  may  be  much  ob¬ 
structed  cannot  be  corralled — Talent.  To  give  op¬ 
portunity  to  this,  for  healthful  development,  should 
be  the  vocation  of  such  as  have  not  come  to  believe 
“that  the  common  people  should  be  taught  content¬ 
ment  with  their  lot.”  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
phrase  in  its  Christian  acceptation,  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  this  is  not  the  significance  it  commonly  wears. 
When  taken  to  mean  that  development  should  be 
denied  the  human  intellect,  this  phrase  carries  with 
it  a  semblance  of  sacrilege,  and  approximates  blas¬ 
phemy. 

‘The  Future  American’  is  a  theme  which  has  been 
recently  elaborated  by  one  of  the  brightest  minds  of 
the  American  Hierarchy.  It  is  a  problem,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which,  I  conceive  is  principally  dependent 
upon  our  immediate  endeavors.  ‘The  Future  Ameri¬ 
can’  will  be  what  you  make  him,  or  better,  what  you 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  become.  It  looks  to  me 
in  the  changed  nature  of  conditions  in  our  American 
existence,  as  if  the  Catholic  church  is  being  given 
in  the  country,  to-day,  the  opportunity  of  its  life.  Let 
us  cheapen  education,  and  thereby  gain  direction  of 
those  intellectual  resources  that  are  being  born 
among  us  in  as  plethoric  a  degree  as  they  ever  were 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Our  resources  are  truly 
such  as  to  make  competition  with  us  practically 
impossible.  Men  and  women  of  the  highest  natur¬ 
al  capacity,  developed  by  a  consonant  education 
are  daily  and  hourly  streaming  into  our  religious 
orders  and  communities.  Every  industry  and  art 
of  life  is  occupied  by  heroic  men  and  devoted  women, 
who  are  swelling  our  orders  and  completing  our 
communities.  Our  charitable  institutions  are  being 
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taken  as  models  for  procedure  by  the  best  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  land.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  religions 
order,  no  more  than  of  a  priest  to  become  rich.  Its 
business  in  pursuance  of  its  vocation,  is  to  make  it¬ 
self  accessible  to  tbe  greatest  possible  number  of 
our  people.  This,  at  the  present  time,  is,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  pressing  point  for  our  intellectual  orders 
and  communities.  Intellectual  development  in  the 
secular  world  is  becoming  dear.  The  Church  has 
ever  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  struggling  masses. 
Now  is  the  time  to  offer  the  advantages  of  education 
at  minimum  cost.  This  is  the  vocation  of  the  Adrian 
Convent.” 


Chapter  VIII.  Educational  Ideals. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  followed  by  the  Academy 
pupils  at  the  present  time  differs  very  little  from 
that  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  institution,  thirty 
years  ago  with  only  such  changes  as  were  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  an  increase  from  fifteen  to  four  hundred 
pupils;  and  while  many  of  the  soundest  educators 
of  our  day  deplore  the  “softness”  of  modern  methods 
they  would  find  little  to  criticise  from  that  stand¬ 
point  at  St.  Joseph’s.  Mother  Camilla  held  certain 
well  defined  principles  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  girls  and  from  these  she  never  departed;  when 
embodied  in  a  schedule  and  course  of  study  these 
principles  did  not  tend  to  develop  an  indolent  type 
of  character  but  one  rich  in  energy  and  self-reliance. 
Gazing  with  steady  unerring  vision  into  the  future, 
she  saw  these  girls  as  home-makers  and  to  fit  them 
for  that  sacred  task  became  her  primary  aim.  Re¬ 
membering  that  the  model  of  all  womanhood,  Mary 
of  Nazareth,  cared  for  her  home  with  her  own  hands 
and  “looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house”  she 
could  desire  for  the  graduates  of  her  school  no  high¬ 
er  career  than  that  of  a  wife  and  mother,  unless 
indeed  they  were  called  to  follow  in  her  own  conse¬ 
crated  footsteps.  Therefore,  besides  the  regular 
academic  work  the  pupils  were  expected  to  learn 
and  to  practice  the  many  little  arts  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  womanly,  and  which  lead  to  a  love  of  home 
and  its  round  of  domestic  duties.  Meekness,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  economy,  cheerfulness  and  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  may  be  old-fashioned  virtues,  but  they  were 
never  more  needed  in  our  national  life  than  they  are 
to-day  and  for  the  acquiring  of  these  the  curriculum 
of  the  Academy  was  especially  designed. 

The  rising  hour  for  all  students  above  the  seventh 
grade  is  5 :30  A.  M.  and  at  6 :00  all,  except  those  who 
are  going  to  Holy  Communion,  report  in  the  assembly 
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halls  for  an  hour  of  study  before  breakfast,  which 
is  served  at  7 :00.  Those  who  wish  to  receive  Holy 
Communion  go  to  the  Chapel  at  5 :45,  where  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  Divine  Banquet  is  made  in  common. 
The  practice  of  frequent  Communion  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  girls  and  it  is  an  edifying  sight  to 
see  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  approach¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Table  daily.  Many  of  the  smaller 
children  who  would  not  be  obliged  to  rise  at  this 
early  hour  are  present  morning  after  morning,  a 
living  testimony  of  the  wisdom  of  Pope  Pius  X.  in 
admitting  these  tiny  ones  to  the  embrace  of  the 
Eucharistic  King,  while  the  lilies  of  innocence  are 
still  blooming  in  their  hearts. 

Mass,  at  which  all  Catholic  pupils  are  expected 
to  assist  daily,  begins  at  7 :30  and  the  girls  go  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  various  refectories  to  the  Chapel.  The 
Holy  Sacrifice  over,  the  long  line  passes  out  to  the 
front  lawn  for  a  brisk  constitutional  in  the  fresh 
morning  air.  Winter  or  Summer  this  walk  is  never 
omitted,  unless  the  weather  be  very  inclement.  Com¬ 
ing  in  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  the 
pupils  report  in  their  own  dormitories  or  private 
rooms,  which  are  to  be  ready  for  inspection  by  8 :30. 
No  haphazard  methods  of  housekeeping  are  toler¬ 
ated,  but  each  room  and  alcove  must  be  in  perfect 
order  before  the  morning  classes,  which  begin  at 
8:40.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  house  is  alive 
with  scurrying  feet  and  very  soon  ranks  are  formed 
in  the  old  auditorium,  from  whence  the  students 
march  to  their  own  classrooms. 

The  work  in  the  high  school  is  departmental  in 
character,  but  each  class  has  one  particular  teacher, 
to  whom  its  members  are  strictly  responsible  for 
conduct,  application  and  progress.  To  her,  they  re¬ 
port  the  first  period  in  the  morning  for  religious 
instruction  and  the  discussion  of  any  matters  of 
immediate  importance  to  the  class.  Dismissal  at 
11:20  is  followed  by  fifteen  minutes  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  which  gives  added  zest  to  the  healthy  ap- 
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petites,  which  the  young  ladies  bring  to  the  refec¬ 
tories  at  12:00.  Here  they  are  taught  to  preside 
over  a  table  properly,  each  one  taking  her  turn  at 
serving.  It  is  in  the  refectories,  also,  that  they 
learn  to  perform  systematically  and  speedily,  that 
task  which  is  always  a  bugbear  to  the  amateur 
housekeeper,  the!  washing  of  dishes.  At  a  given 
signal  at  the  end  of  the  meal  all  conversation  ceases, 
tables  are  rapidly  cleared  and  glasses  and  silver 
washed  in  bowls  of  hot  soapsuds.  Then  grace  is 
said,  and  all  the  girls,  except  the  two  appointed  at 
each  table  for  that  particular  week,  are  dismissed. 
These  latter,  with  nimble  fingers,  finish  washing  and 
drying  the  dishes  as  well  as  setting  the  tables,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  refectories  are  in  order  for  the 
next  meal. 

Afternoon  classes  are  dismissed  at  3 :40  and  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  later  the  bell  rings  for  the  “walk,”  a 
long  one  this  time,  the  students  returning  just  in 
time  to  prepare  for  the  five  o’clock  study  period. 
Supper  is  served  at  6 :00  and  after  the  evening  meal 
comes  that  most  exciting  event  in  boarding  school 
life,  the  distribution  of  mail.  Drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  in  the  recreation  room,  the  eager-eyed  girls 
listen  while  the  piles  of  mail  gradually  diminish, 
each  one  on  tiptoe  to  hear  her  own  name  called.  They 
are  then  free  until  the  evening  study  hour  at  7 :00. 
This  is  the  favorite  time  for  visits  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  solid  piety 
dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  these  young  girls  that  many 
of  them  never  miss  their  evening  tryst  with  the 
Prisoner  of  the  Altar,  few  as  are  their  leisure  mo¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  more  consoling  sight  for  the 
Sisters,  than  to  pass  through  the  Chapel  at  this 
hour  and  see,  amid  the  lengthening  shadows,  so 
many  young  heads  bowed  in  earnest  prayer;  while 
the  memory  of  these  love-lit  moments  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  remembrances  the  Academy  girl 
bears  with  her,  when  she  goes  forth  from  its  portals 
for  the  last  time. 
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At  8 :00  o’clock  night  prayer  is  said  and  the  young 
ladies,  who  have  followed  this  somewhat  strenuous 
schedule  throughout  the  day  are  generally  ready  for 
sleep  at  this  apparently  early  hour. 

Thursday,  instead  of  Saturday,  is  the  weekly  free 
day.  In  the  morning,  rooms  and-  dormitories  are 
given  a  general  cleaning,  and  so  expert  do  the  young 
women  become  at  this  task,  that  the  period  of  house- 
cleaning  time  can  never  in  the  future  have  any  ter¬ 
rors  for  them.  At  9 :80  special  instructions  in  plain 
and  fancy  sewing  are  given,  and  from  these  lessons 
no  one,  except  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades, 
is  excused.  The  exhibition  of  useful  garments  and 
dainty  fancywork  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
is  a  revelation  of  what  even  very  young  children  can 
accomplish  in  this  line  when  they  become  interested 
in  it. 

The  course  of  study  followed  in  the  institution  is 
somewhat  rigid,  very  few  electives  being  permitted ; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  best  of  our  public 
school  men  are  returning  to  the  old-fashioned  idea, 
that  the  teacher  is  a  better  judge  of  what  is  advis¬ 
able  in  this  line,  than  the  immature  pupil,  who  sits 
in  her  classes.  The  required  subjects  include  two 
years  each  of  mathematics ;  history,  science,  a  for¬ 
eign  language  and  four  years  of  English.  Catechism 
is  taught  every  day  in  every  class  for  a  half  hour 
period  and  this  is  supplemented  by  a  general  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religion  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  Each 
day  the  Reverend  Chaplain  takes  one  group  for 
Church  History  and  Christian  Doctrine,  so  that  once 
a  week  each  child  receives  that  particular  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  can  best  be  given  by  a  priest.  Non-Cath¬ 
olics  are  not  required  to  attend  religion  classes,  but 
large  numbers  of  these  have,  during  their  school 
days,  found  their  way  into  the  City  of  Peace,  influ¬ 
enced  more  perhaps  by  the  edifying  example  of  their 
class-mates  than  by  any  other  factor. 

General  examinations  in  all  subjects  are  given 
quarterly,  the  Chaplain  conducting  the  tests  in 
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Religion  and  Latin.  As  long  as  Mother  Camilla’s 
health  permitted,  she  attended  these  in  person  and 
it  was  no  slight  ordeal  for  the  young  student  to  be 
sent  to  the  blackboard  to  solve  a  problem  in  algebra, 
or  demonstrate  a  theory  in  geometry,  with  Reverend 
Mother,  the  Reverend  Chaplain  and  her  own  teach¬ 
er  watching  every  movement  of  the  crayon.  How¬ 
ever  it  tended  to  develop  coolness,  accuracy  and 
independence  of  thought,  qualities,  so  valuable  to 
the  student.  The  examinations  being  finished  re¬ 
ports  are  read  out  publicly  in  the  auditorium  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  faculty  and  all  the  student 
body.  It  can  be  easily  imagined  that  this  method, 
too,  proves  a  strong  incentive  to  earnest  effort  as 
due  credit  is  always  given  to  the  pupil,  who  does 
her  best.  It1  was  a  cardinal  principle  with  Mother 
Camilla,  that  no  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  fail  in 
her  work,  if  individual  help  from  the  teacher  outside 
of  school  hours  would  assist  her.  And  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  the  parents,  no  girl  who  proved  incor¬ 
rigibly  indolent  was  retained  as  a  pupil.  Since 
the  Academy  is  absolutely  free  from  the  distractions, 
which  attend  study  at  home  and  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  place  is  conducive  to  application  and  concen¬ 
tration,  very  excellent  results  in  mental  discipline 
and  class  work  are  obtained. 

The  Academy  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Washington,  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  Chicago  Normal.  One  entire  week  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  is  devoted  to  the  written  ex¬ 
amination  sent  out  and  required  of  all  schools 
accredited  to  the  Catholic  University  and  this  is  an¬ 
other  powerful  factor  in  maintaining  studious  hab¬ 
its  and  a  desire  to  excel,  as  a  part  of  the  loyalty, 
which  every  girl  owes  to  her  Alma  Mater;  for  all 
schools  are  rated  according  to  the  results  of  these 
examinations. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  at  the  time  of 
the  affiliation  with  the?  Chicago  Normal.  Two  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady  inspectors  were  sent  to  conduct  the 
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customary  investigations  into  methods,  equipment 
and  scholarship.  They  visited  the  classrooms  and 
examined  the  pupils  searchingly.  They  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  young  ladies  during  their  free  time 
and  at  the  close  of  their  visit,  after  highly  commend¬ 
ing  the  work  done,  expressed  a  wish  that  they  might 
put  a  few  of  these  girls  into  each  of  the  public  high 
schools  of  Chicago  that  the  pupils  there  might  have 
such  examples  of  culture  and  refinement. 

It  might  appear  from  the  above,  that  life  for  the 
Academy  girl  isi  “All  work  and  no  play”  but  such 
is  far  from  the  truth.  A  well  chosen  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  entertainments  by  famous  musicians,  the 
very  best  photo-plays,  inter-class  parties,  Hallowe’en 
masquerades  and  frolics,  Thanksgiving  and  St. 
Patrick’s  Hay  banquets,  basket  ball  games,  sleigh 
rides,  basket  picnics  and  “cross  country  hikes”  pro¬ 
vide  wholesome  entertainment  throughout  the  year. 

From  the  early  years,  the  students  enjoyed  their 
annual  three  days’  retreat,  generally  held  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  earth  puts  forth  her  richest 
raiment  to  do  honor  to  our  Queen.  It  is  an  edifying 
sight  to  see  even  the  tiny  children  making  prodigious 
efforts  to  keep  perfect  silence  and  to  observe  the 
gravity  with  which  they  “take  notes”  in  their  little 
retreat  books ;  while  so  great  is  the  regard  for  silence 
among  the  older  pupils  that  a  girl  has  been  known 
to  endure  a  severe  toothache  for  several  hours  rath¬ 
er  than  “break  her  retreat”  by  asking  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  remedies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  pre¬ 
cious  graces  that  are  given  to  the  retreatants  during 
these  days  of  walking  apart  with  God.  The  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  month  of  Mary  and  the  whispering  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  retreat  has  induced  numbers  to 
seek  admission  into  the  Order.  St.  Joseph’s  was 
especially  privileged  by  always  securing  very  able 
retreat  masters.  The  first  years,  Reverend  J.  Caha- 
lan  alternated  with  Reverend  R.  Command.  One 
special  retreat  master  in  his  zeal  for  the  home  life, 
greatly  exalted  the  married  state,  as  it  seemed  to 
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Mother  Camilla,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  religious 
life.  Therefore  Mother  Camilla  awaited  him  after 
the  conference  and  indignantly  voiced  her'  protest  ; 
the  Reverend  Father,  taken  aback  to  be  called  to 
task  for  what  he  considered  a  most  masterly  piece 
of  oratory,  had  some  difficulty  in  defending  himself ; 
however  he  made  overtures  of  peace  and  promised  to 
make  good  in  the  next  conference.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  such  a  eulogy  on  the  religious  life  Avas  delivered, 
that  it  has  since  remained  a  cherished  tradition  of 
the  Academy. 

The  power  of  prayer  has  been  so  frequently  mani¬ 
fested  that  its  efficacy  is  sought  by  the  pupils  first, 
last  and  on  all  occasions,  as  the  following  incident 
Avill  prove.  A  Sister  in  charge  of  one  of  the  high 
school  classes  had  collected  twenty  dollars  from  the 
students  to  procure  notebooks.  She  sent  the  sum 
doAAmtoAAui  by  one  of  the  girls  to  make  the  purchase, 
but  the  poor  child  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
money.  Discovering  the  loss,  she  and  her  compan¬ 
ions  retraced  their  steps  to  every  place  they  had 
visited  that  afternoon,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Then  St. 
Anthony  was  appealed  to  and  the  most  generous 
promises  made  to  him,  if  he  Avould  but  come  to  their 
assistance.  Sister,  on  being  informed  of  the  loss, 
joined  her  most  fervent  petitions  to  theirs,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  purse.  One  division  of  the  party 
returned  home  later  than  the  others  and,  just  as  they 
were  turning  in  at  the  gate,  a  strange  dog  ran  up  to 
one  of  the  girls  and  dropped  something  at  her  feet. 
What  was  her.  surprise  to  find  the  missing  purse. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  Avhen  the  lost  was  found, 
but  those  concerned  were  long  kept  busy  in  paying- 
tribute  to  St.  Anthony  for  “services  rendered”. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  no  visitors  are 
permitted  as  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  all 
day ;  Sisters  and  pupils  devoting  themselves  during 
this  brief  period  to  making  reparation  to  the  Victim 
of  the  Altar  for  the  slights  and  insults  offered  Him 
in  a  Avorld  that  knoAvs  Him  not.  Sweet  to  Him  must 
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be  the  hushed  calm  of  those  hours ;  sweet  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  roses  and  lilies  that  adorn  the  altar ; 
fair  the  light  from  vigil  lamp  and  glowing  taper, 
but  sweeter  and  fairer  far  the  incense  of  innocent 
hearts  upraised  in  fervent  praise. 

Thus  in  a  happy  round  of  work  and  prayer  and 
play,  the  school  days  of  the  St.  Joseph  student  speed 
away  and  graduation  day  often  finds  her  dissolved 
in  tears  at  the  thought  of  passing  out  from  the  angel- 
guarded  grounds,  which  sheltered  her  joyous  girl¬ 
hood. 


4 


Chapter  IX.  Pioneer  Faculty  and  Friends 

In  the  early  days,  the  Academy  possessed  no  tele¬ 
phone,  automobile  or  mail  delivery,  therefore  many 
were  the  trips  downtown.  The  daily  frequenter  of 
the  road  was  the  Academy  carriage  drawn  by  old 
Dolly — a  one-time  race  horse — which  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  so  many  inexperienced  drivers,  gradual¬ 
ly  lost  her  old  time  spirit.  The  one  spark  of  racing 
nature  that  remained,  manifested  itself  in  her  deter¬ 
mination  never  to  let  another  horse  pass  her  on  the 
road.  Her  driver  might  be  jogging  along  leisurely, 
when  of  a  sudden  old  Dolly  would  tear  away  at  a  mad 
pace:  if  the  driver  was  fortunate  enough  to  cling 
to  her  seat,  she  might  discern,  far  in  the  rear,  the 
offending  pacer.  If  the  driver  was  not  familiar 
with  the  town,  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  give  her  steed 
full  rein,  and  she  would  stop  at  the  accustomed 
places.  One  special  trait  of  Dolly  was  to  halt  at  the 
main  watering  places  in  town:  neither  persuasion 
nor  force  could  induce  her  to  move  on  until  her  wants 
were  satisfied.  Train  time  was  always  scheduled 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  for  Doily’s  drink. 

A  school  was  opened  at  Springwells  in  1897,  and 
three  Sisters  were  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  mission. 
Getting  so  near  Detroit  was  quite  an  encouragement 
for  Mother  Camilla,  and  she  began  to  hope  that  some 
day  she  could  claim  a  place  in  the  city;  but  long 
years  were  to  elapse  and  many  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  before  she  saw  the  realization  of  her 
desire.  In  the  meantime,  she  made  the  most  of  the 
advantages  that  came  her  way,  often  creating  the 
opportunity  where  none  had  existed. 

Among  the  Sisters  professed  in  1897,  were  Sister 
M.  Raymonda  Culhane  and  Sister  M.  Aloysius 
Depeinski,  both  of  whom  afterwards  spent  many 
years  of  service  at  the  Academy.  The  latter  had 
entered  at  an  early  age  and  had  to  serve  a  long  pro- 
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bation  as  postulant  until  she  attained  the  required 
number  of  years  to  be  admitted  as  a  novice.  A 
cheery  disposition  and  a  heart  of  rare  tenderness 
endeared  her  to  both  Sisters  and  students,  and  her 
encouraging  words  tided  over  many  a  weary  hour. 
Hence  the  shadow  of  the  cross  fell  heavily  upon  the 
Community,  when  it  became  evident  that  this  blos¬ 
som  was  to  be  plucked  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
dew.  Her  death  proved  as  saintly  as  her  life  had 
been,  and  as  the  last  day  on  earth  dawned  for  her, 
she  exclaimed :  “How  joyous  that  ere  nightfall,  I 
shall  be  with  God.” 

Of  the  nine  novices  professed  in  1898,  Sister  M. 
Bernard  Flrich,  Sister  M.  Vincent  Steger,  Sister 
M.  Marcella  Kane,  and  Sister  M.  Cecilia  McHale 
each  spent  many  years  at  the  Academy.  Sisters 
Vincent  and  Cecilia  presided  over  the  music  depart¬ 
ment.  While  the  former  was  more  tolerant,  the 
latter  would  overlook  no  half -learned  lesson.  Many 
students  recall  her  ingenious  devices  in  bringing 
the  laggards  to  task.  If  chidings  proved  unavailing, 
dunce  caps  were  brought  into  requisition,  or  the 
pupil  kept  at  the  piano  until  the  work  was  completed, 
for  never  were  they  let  off  until  the  work  was  mas¬ 
tered.  Her  great  delight  was  that  her  charges,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  others,  were  chosen  to  accompany  Moth¬ 
er  Camillai  on  her  trips  to  the  missions :  thus  she 
always  had  them  reserve  a  special  outfit  for  that 
occasion.  Sister  Marcella  was  for  many  years  a 
sort  of  general  mistress  of  the  girls,  and  her  wonder¬ 
ful  powers  of  observation  were  the  marvel  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  many  instances.  A  rare  pleasure  for  them 
was  to  wear  each  other’s  clothing,  a  diversion  which 
they  were  strictly  forbidden.  They  affirmed  that 
Sister  Marcella  could  detect  the  full  length  of  the 
corridor,  whether  or  not  they  were  gowned  in  their 
own  raiment.  And  should  any  hapless  student  feign 
illness  to  escape  school,  she  was  treated  with  such 
a  bitter  draught  of  medicine,  that  one  trial  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  Sister  Bernard’s  warm  heart  and  delightful 
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sense  of  humor  gave  her  an  unusual  insight  into  the 
characters  of  the  school  girls  and  a  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  innocent  pranks  made  her  a 
prime  favorite  with  the  pupils ;  while  her  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  classroom  gave  them  an  excellent  prepar¬ 
ation  for  their  work  in  the  world. 

Sister  M.  Clementine  Klein  is  well  known  to  Aca¬ 
demy  graduates  because  of  her  splendid  work  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  a  position 
which  she  occupied  for  many  years.  However  her 
skill  in  caring  for  minor  ailments  among  her  own 
pupils  marked  her  out  as  an  eminently  suitable  per¬ 
son  for  the  responsible  post  of  general  inlirmarian 
and  finally  she  was  transferred  to  that  charge.  Here 
she  has  been  unusually  successful  in  combating  the 
ordinary  children’s  diseases  and  the  excellent 
health-rate  among  the  pupils  bears  witness  to  her 
vigilance  in  preventing  serious  developments ;  those 
of  her  Sisters  who  have  come  under  her  kindly  care 
have  sounded  to  its  depths  a  self-sacrificing  charity, 
which  will  surely  merit  a  great  reward  in  Heaven. 
Her  untiring  devotion  has  brought  many  a  sufferer 
back  to  health,  while  her  consoling  words  and  in¬ 
effable  tenderness  have  thrown  a  soft  light  on  the 
Hark  Passage  for  those  to  whom  the  Final  Summons 
had  come. 

Another  of  the  pioneer  teachers  who  deserves  a 
special  place  in  the  annals  of  the  institution  is  Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Thomas  Hupee,  who  for  some  time  had  charge 
of  the  first  year  high  school  students.  Small  of  sta¬ 
ture  but  tireless  in  ambition,  she  accomplished  won¬ 
ders  with  her  young  charges,  enlisting  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  by  her  ingenious  devices  in  rendering  the  work 
varied  and  interesting,  and  those  who  climbed  the 
mount  of  knowledge  with  her  as  their  guide  found 
the  ascent  fascinating  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  work 
of  the  early  teachers.  Struggling  along  without  the 
necessary  equipment  for  such  a  rapidly  growing  in¬ 
stitution,  amid  difficulties,  which  we  can  scarcely 
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conceive  without  the  modern  conveniences,  which 
make  labor  comparatively  easy,  they  wore  the  armor 
of  charity,  sacrifice,  piety  and  fortitude,  and  no  ar¬ 
rows  of  discouragement  or  self-pity  could  pierce  it. 
They  laid  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  the 
great  institution,  which  is  to-day  rendering  such  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  Church  of  God. 

In  1898,  four  Sisters  were  sent  to  open  St.  Jos¬ 
eph’s  School,  Wyandotte.  Mother  Philomena  was 
placed  in  charge  and  labored  zealously  there  for 
three  or  four  years.  A  severe  illness,  which  threat¬ 
ened  her  life,  caused  much  anxiety  to  Mother  Cam¬ 
illa  and  most  ardent  were  her  prayers  for  her  sister’s 
recovery. 

The  end  of  each  school  year  at  the  Academy  was 
marked  by  plays  and  programs  rendered  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these,  Mother  Camilla 
was  much  delighted  by  her  friend,  Reverend  A.  Na- 
cey,  then  pastor  of  Hudson,  assuring  her  that  it  was 
the  best  play  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Only  after  long 
years,  when  the  institution  had  grown  sufficiently 
to  insure  its  permanent  existence,  did  Father  Nacey 
refer  to  the  amusing  features  of  the  play,  incident 
to  the  lack  of  necessary  scenery  and  costuming.  Then 
the  recital  of  it  provoked  laughter ;  in  early  days  it 
would  have  evoked  tears. 

Lifelong  friends  of  the  Academy  were  Reverend 
W.  Consicline  of  Chelsea,  and  Reverend  P.  Loughran 
of  Emmett,  and  the  zeal  and  encouragement  they 
lent  to  it  was  a  generous  factor  in  its  success.  Year 
after  year,  they  sent  numbers  of  students  to  enroll 
in  the  classes,  and  ever  and  always  they  lauded  the 
work  being  done  there.  Moreover  they  were  spiritual 
directors  under  whose  fostering  care  many  vocations 
were  developed,  and  most  of  these  aspirants  for  the 
religious  life  found  the  fruition  of  their  desire  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Novitiate.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  had  every  parish  in  the  diocese  contributed 
as  generously  in  proportion  to  their  size  as  have 
those  of  Chelsea  and  Emmett,  there  would  be  no 
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dearth  of  religious  teachers  in  our  schools.  What  a 
consolation  it  must  have  been  to  good  Father  Con- 
sidine,  who  some  years  ago  was  called  to  his  eternal 
reward,  to  know  that  his  name  was  held  in  bene¬ 
diction  by  so  many  consecrated  souls,  and  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  were  coming  into  the  fullness  of 
their  heritage  as  Catholics  through  his  instrumen¬ 
tality. 


Chapter  X.  Rapid  Growth. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  Academy 
in  1899.  The  four  graduates  were  Magdalene  Weber, 
Adrian;  Winifred  Cassidy,  Chelsea;  Anna  Guire, 
Adrian ;  and  Mary  Webb,  Palmyra.  The  seriousness 
and  diligence  of  the  trio  were  counter-balanced  by 
the  humor  and  mischief  of  Winnie.  Many  and  un¬ 
expected  were  the  pranks  which  she  performed,  and 
one  especially  almost  threatened  her  academic  exist¬ 
ence.  One  particular  St.  Patrick’s  day,  when  all 
were  decorated  with  a  sprig  of  green,  Bruno,  a  large 
dog,  belonging  to  the  Misses  McAuley,  happened  in 
Winnie’s  way  and  was  lured  into  a  secret  nook  where 
he  was  decked  out  in  an  orange  emblem.  Oh,  the 
indignation  and  storming  when  the  Misses  Mac 
again  beheld  their  favorite.  Mother  Camilla  was 
summoned  to  listen  to  the  outrage,  and  to  call  the 
culprit  to  task.  A  diligent  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
but  it  failed  to  discover  any  decisive  clue,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  some  offensive  passerby  had 
committed  the  awful  deed  and  Winnie  was  warned 
in  secret  to  be  on  good  behavior  for  the  next  month, 
lest  she  might  be  suspected.  When  school  days  were 
over,  Winifred  Cassidy  and  Magdalen  Weber  entered 
the  community  and  received  the  names  in  religion 
of  Sister  M.  Cornelia  and  Sister  Magdalene  Marie. 
Sister  Cornelia  after  her  entrance  taught  several 
years  at  the  Academy,  but  her  frail  constitution 
soon  exhausted  itself,  and  her  radiant  spirit  took  its 
flight  to  be  one  of  the  little  communities’  first  advo¬ 
cates  in  Heaven. 

The  attendance  at  the  Academy  doubled  each  year 
for  the  first  three  years,  the  first  year  fifteen  stud¬ 
ents  being  enrolled,  the  second,  thirty,  and  the  third, 
sixty.  In  1900,  the  students  were  given  a  picnic  on 
the  arrival  of  the  hundredth  one.  In  1908,  a  special 
celebration  was  held  on  the  arrival  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  one. 
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The  waves  of  bigotry,  which  swept  over  the  coun¬ 
try  periodically,  since  its  beginning,  have  always 
directed  their  venomous  force  against  the  convent 
school,  and  it  was  but  natural,  that  such  a  thriving 
and  successful  institution  as  that  which  grew  up 
under  Mother  Camilla’s  hand  should  come  in  for  its 
share  of  attention.  One  day  the  whole  community 
was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  arrival  of  a 
letter,  stating  that  they  would  be  given  three  days 
to  prepare  for  the  end,  and  that  at  the  close  of  that 
time,  the  whole  household,  together  with  the  two 
priests  of  the  city,  would  be  put  to  death.  Great 
fear  prevailed  until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  O’Reilly  who 
reassured  them,  telling  them  they  had  no  cause  for 
alarm,  that  he  had  frequently  received  such  letters, 
but  that  the  threat  meant  nothing.  This  quieted  the 
Sisters’  fears  somewhat,  but  Mother  Camilla  was 
caused  many  anxious  moments  lest  the  portress 
should  be  the  victim  of  some  religious  fanatic. 

The  constant  increase  in  attendance  crowded  the 
Sisters,  until  they  were  forced  to  take  up  their 
sleeping  quarters  in  the  attic.  One  cold  winter  night 
the  terrible  cry  of  “fire !  fire !”  arose.  Everyone  was 
in  such  a  sound  sleep  that  the  cry  would  have  passed 
unheeded,  did  not  another  more  urgent  appeal  of 
“If  you  want  to  save  your  lives  get  up”  arouse  them 
to  action.  Warned  by  the  smoke  quickly  filling  the 
rooms,  they  realized  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
so  dressing  hurriedly,  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the 
students  ran  to  usher  them  out,  and  the  others  went 
to  fight  the  fire.  One  old  Sister,  concerned  first  of 
all  about  the  Superior,  ran  to  her  door  and  aroused 
her,  saying :  “Do  not  be  frightened,  Mother,  but  the 
house  is  on  fire.”  No  more  shocking  message  could 
have  been  delivered;  Mother  Camilla  was  para¬ 
lyzed  with  fright,  but  recovered  somewhat,  when  she 
learned  that  the  children  were  being  brought  to 
safety.  A  call  was  sent  in  for  the  fire  department, 
but,  as  it  was  poorly  organized  at  the  time,  one  of 
the  men  came  out  first  to  ascertain,  if  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  call  out  the  entire  force.  Fortunately 
the  Sisters  had  already  formed  a  bucket  brigade  and 
had  the  fire  under  control.  Dr.  O’Reilly  soon  arriv¬ 
ed  on  the  scene,  prepared  to  direct  the  fighting  line, 
but  happening  to  get  within  the  sweep  of  the  water 
hose,  hurried  from  the  field  of  action,  satisfied  that 
the  force  was  competent.  It  is  almost  a  proverb 
that  humorous  incidents  are  connected  with  every 
fire,  and  this  one  was  no  exception.  An  old  Sister, 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  life  in  the  mission 
schools,  and  found  Academy  life  too  exciting,  on 
being  aroused,  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  came 
down  in  full  dress,  arrayed  in  cloak,  gloves  and  um¬ 
brella.  When  she  joined  the  others,  she  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings,  saying :  “This  is  a  dreadful  place”. 
The  fire  originated  in  the  basement,  where  one  of 
the  employees,  an  old  man,  had  left  his  coat  too  near 
the  coals  in  the  furnace,  and  the  smouldering  fire 
had  made  good  headway  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
house,  before  it  was  discovered.  Mother  Camilla 
always  felt  most  keenly  the  responsibility  resting 
on  the  community,  because  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  when  parents  confided  dearly  loved  children 
to  their  care,  and  she  was  most  solicitous  for  their 
welfare.  When  she  thought  how  near  tragedy  had 
come  to  casting  its  black  mantle  over  the  Academy, 
and  of  the  heartbreaking  messages,  which  she  might 
have  been  obliged  to  send  to  stricken  homes,  her 
heart  went  out  in  gratitude  to  the  kind  Providence, 
that  had  averted  such  a  catastrophe,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  little  chapel  ceased  to  re-echo  the  prayers 
of  thanksgiving,  which  she  caused  to  be  offered 
there.  Henceforth  a  watchman  was  placed  on  night 
duty,  and  the  Sisters  slept  with  a  greater  feeling  of 
security. 

In  the  year  1900,  Mother  Camilla  and  Mother 
Philomena,  having  visited  New  York,  brought  back 
with  them  a  niece,  Fanny  Clancy,  a  child  of  nine 
years.  Fanny’s  mother  had  so  long  impressed  her 
with  the  delights  of  boarding  school  life,  and  with 
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the  kindness  of  the  Sisters,  that  she  could  scarcely 
wait  for  the  train  that  was  to  bear  her  away  to 
school.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  little  girl  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  inevitable  home-sickness,  which  lies 
in  wait  for  the  newcomer  at  an  Academy,  she  con¬ 
sidered  that  she  had  been  greatly  imposed  upon. 
A  few  years  later  she  was  joined  by  her  cousins, 
Camilla  Cleary  and  DeLellis  Curry:  the  trio  were 
always  ready  to  share  in  the  pranks  of  their  class¬ 
mates  and  many  were  there  madcap  adventures. 
One  day  they  startled  Sister  Agatha  by  informing 
her  that  one  of  their  class  was  infatuated  with  Bar¬ 
my  Kerny  (a  musical  selection).  Sister  Agatha, 
not  being  familiar  with  the  popular  music  of  the 
day,  read  the  girl  a  lecture,  which  was  quite  to  their 
liking,  and  having  attained  their  purpose,  they  were 
quite  satisfied.  Camilla  Cleary  died  a  few  years 
after  leaving  school,  and  her  death  was  a  great 
shock  and  grief  to  Mother  Camilla,  who  had  hoped 
to  see  her  return  some  day  to  enter  the  Community. 

A  most  remarkable  character  was  Sister  M.  Aga¬ 
tha,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  who, 
from  the  opening  of  the  Academy  until  her  death 
in  1920,  held  the  position  of  artist  and  teacher  of 
fancy  work.  Her  incredible  industry  is  evidenced 
by  the  display  of  paintings,  that  adorn  the  building, 
and  the  collection  of  painted  china  shown  in  the 
studio.  She  was  a  master  hand  also  at  taxidermy, 
and  the  wonderful  mounted  specimens  that  fill  the 
museum  are  the  admiration  of  all  that  behold  them. 
Sister  Agatha  possessed  an  exceptionally  strong- 
personality,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  com¬ 
munity,  was  always  strictly  righteous  and  could  not 
tolerate  evil  doing  in  others.  She  seemed  to  have 
an  inherent  instinct  for  divining  the  character  of 
others  and  was  seldom  outwitted  in  her  dealings 
with  them.  She  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  the 
students  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  her.  Silence  after 
night  prayer  was  one  of  her  special  aims,  rows  of 
kneeling  figures  in  the  corridors  testifying  to  her 
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zeal  in  enforcing  the  regulation.  She  suffered  much 
from  ill  health  the  latter  years  of  her  life  and  her 
low  vitality  made  her  most  sensitive  to  the  cold,  yet, 
regardless  of  weather,  she  was  always  first  at  the 
spiritual  exercises,  invariably  faithful  in  attending. 
Her  fervor  and  recollection  were  an  incentive  to  all 
who  beheld  her.  While  practicing  the  heroic  vir¬ 
tues,  she  did  not  overlook  the  minor  ones :  humility 
and  obedience  held  a  special  charm  for  her,  and 
when  urged  that  her  years  would  exempt  her  from 
such  rigid  practice,  she  replied  that  her  works  alone 
were  of  little  value,  if  each  act  was  not  sanctified 
by  obedience.  Suffering  interior  desolation  as  such 
souls  are  called  to  do,  she  was  one  day  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  when  it  seemed  that 
she  was  about  to  break  under  the  strain.  Then 
softly  but  distinctly  she  heard  the  word  “Patience”. 
Gathering  courage  from  what  betokened  an  end  of 
her  trial,  she  was  renewed  in  strength  to  suffer  and 
endure  whatever  should  fall  to  her  lot.  A  special 
delight  to  her  was  decorating  the  Blessed  Virgin’s 
altar  for  the  month  of  May :  all  year  she  tended  the 
plants  destined  for  that  purpose,  and  every  bud  and 
blossom  they  put  forth  was  eagerly  watched  and 
compared  to  the  budding  and  blossoming  of  her  hopes 
and  intentions  in  serving  our  Blessed  Lady.  Being 
always  active,  she  clung  to  her  work  until  the  week 
before  her  death,  and  when  the  end  came,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  it  found  her  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Star  of  Faith  to  Him,  who  from  early  years 
had  beckoned  her  on.  As  the  constant  devotion  of 
her  life  rendered  daily  tribute  to  her  Heavenly 
Father,  so  the  hour  of  her  departure  from  it,  bore 
witness  to  her  child-like  trust  in  Him,  and  she 
passed  from  time  to  Eternity,  serenely  content  to 
accept  from  His  hands  whatever  “His  love  had 
stored  for  her  at  Home”. 


Chapter  XI.  Ohio  and  Indiana  Missions. 


As  noted  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  Mother  House 
had  by  this  time  sent  out  several  bands  of  teachers 
to  open  various  missions  in  Michigan,  and  now  the 
the  sister  States  of  Ohio  anl  Indiana  began  to  clamor 
for  the  services  of  these  earnest  workers.  So  the 
years  between  1901  and  1906  saw  the  Dominicans 
established  in  St.  Mary’s  School,  Defiance,  Ohio; 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  School,  Sandusky,  Ohio;  St. 
J ohn’s,  Cleveland ;  St.  J ohn’s,  Earl  Park,  Indiana, 
and  St.  Mary’s,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  The  last  two  named 
were  closed  several  years  later.  Nor  were  the  inter' 
ests  of  Michigan  neglected  during  this  time  for  it 
witnessed  the  opening  of  St.  Paul’s,  Owosso,  and  St. 
Mary’s,  at  St.  Clair.  The  constructive  energy  and 
far-sighted  judgment  of  Mother  Philomena '  were 
often  utilized  in  organizing  new  schools.  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Defiance  and  St.  John’s,  Cleveland,  in  turn 
claimed  her  as  a  guiding  spirit  during  the  formative 
period.  But  the  hard  labors  of  pioneer  life  began 
to  tell  upon  the  health  of  both  Mother  Camilla  and 
Mother  Philomena.  Accordingly  they  began  a 
course  of  baths  at  Mt.  Clemens,  but  not  having  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  remaining 
there  during  the  course,  they  journeyed  back  and 
forth  from  Springwells  to  Mt.  Clemens  each  day. 
It  was  a  source  of  merriment  for  Mother  Philomena 
to  compute  how  much  benefit  she  was  realizing  from 
the  baths,  when  she  had  to  walk  a  mile  each  morn- 
ing  and  evening  to  and  from]  the  car,  for,  being  a 
fleshy  person,  the  walk  caused  her  no  slight  effort. 
Mother  Camilla  did  not  take  it  quite  so  humorously, 
grieving  that  she  could  not  minister  more  gener¬ 
ously  to  her  sister’s  needs.  However  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  Mother  Philomena  had  heart  trou¬ 
ble,  and  the  trips  were  discontinued. 

The  exceedingly  active  life,  which  the  Sisters  be- 
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gan  with  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  made 
advisable  some  minor  changes  in  the  regulations 
of  the  community;  yet  the  contemplative  spirit  was 
still  maintained.  About  1896  the  heavy  coffin- 
shaped  veil  which  the  Sisters  wore,  were  exchanged 
for  a  lighter  one.  The  Divine  Office  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  recite  was  replaced  by  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  rising  hour,  which  had 
been  at  four  o’clock,  was  now  deferred  until  five, 
but  in  spite  of  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  work 
accomplished  by  the  Sisters,  the  Order  of  the  Day 
was  always  rigidly  observed.  First,  Morning  Office, 
Meditation  and  daily  Mass;  after  dinner,  Vespers 
and  Compline,  the  latter  including  the  procession 
of  the  Salve  Regina.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Order,  the  Salve  was  recited  after  Compline, 
as  we  read  in  the  Life  of  St.  Dominic  in  which  we 
are  told  that  our  Lady  made  herself  known  to  him 
by  saying :  “I  am  she,  whom  you  invoke  every  even¬ 
ing  and  when  you  say  ‘Eia  ergo,  advocata  nostra’, 
I  prostrate  myself  before  my  Son  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  this  Order”,  but  it  was  not  sung  procession- 
ally,  as  it  is  now,  until  the  time  of  Blessed  Jordan, 
the  second  master  general,  in  whose  time  the  evil 
spirits,  foreseeing  the  good  that  would  be  accom¬ 
plished,  endeavored  to  destroy  the  foundation  by 
harassing  the  members.  So  assiduous  were  their 
attacks  that  the  friars  became  disheartened,  when 
Blessed  Jordan  ordered  that  the  procession  of  the 
Salve  Regina  be  observed  each  day.  Its  effect  was 
the  immediate  disappearance  of  these  troublesome 
visitants  and  “in  their  stead  Mary  took  possession 
of  the  Dominican  choirs,  never,  as  we  would  fondly 
hope,  to  yield  her  place  to  another.”  At  five  o’clock 
Matins  and  Lauds  were  recited,  and  at  eight  o’clock 
the  bell  summoned  the  Sisters  to  night  prayer  and 
meditation.  An  hour  of  recreation  was  allotted 
after  dinner  and  another  in  the  evening. 

Though  Mother  Camilla  suffered  severely  from 
bronchial  trouble,  yet  she  would  always  insist  upon 
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being  present  at  the  spiritual  exercises,  even  in  the 
early  winter  mornings,  when  she  would  have  to  rise 
much  in  advance  of  the  community,  as  her  dressing 
would  be  retarded  by  the  severe  coughing.  In  later 
years,  being  frequently  called  away  from  home  in 
making  visitation  of  the  missions,  she  always  man¬ 
aged  to  return  to  St.  Joseph’s  for  the  celebration  of 
the  great  feasts  of  the  year.  Her  presence  and  deep 
piety  added  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  and 
all  felt  renewed  fervor  in  participating  with  her  in 
their  celebration.  Hearing  her  read  the  medita¬ 
tions  on  the  feast  of  Christmas  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  listener  back  in  spirit  to  that  first  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  to  inflame  the  heart  with  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  first  adorers.  Mother  Camilla 
always  saw  that  the  spiritual  exercises  were  regu¬ 
larly  and  properly  observed,  no  matter  how  trying 
was  the  situation.  Soon  after  the  chapel  was  erect¬ 
ed  she  obtained  permission  for  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month;  then  later  on,  for  Holy  Hour  weekly.  In 
vacation,  each  Sister  was  allotted  a  half  hour  of 
prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  so  that  during 
the  day  the  chapel  was  rarely  without  adorers. 

Many  difficulties  and  hardships  attended  the  early 
years  of  boarding-school  life.  The  building  was 
always  so  crowded  with  pupils,  that  it  required  the 
utmost  exertion  to  maintain  discipline  and  good 
order.  The  community  was  too  poor  to  employ  hired 
help;  therefore  the  hard  labor  devolved  upon  the 
Sisters  and  Novices,  their  duties  filling  in  not  only 
the  long  hours  of  the  day,  but  many  hours  of  the 
night.  However,  despite  the  difficulties,  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  was  always  maintained  and  the  spirit 
of  charity,  assisting  and  relieving  the  labors  of  com¬ 
panions,  always  tided  over  the  hard  places.  The 
building  was  first  lighted  by  acetylene  gas  and,  this 
system  being  in  its  early  stages,  gave  very  poor  sat¬ 
isfaction.  There  was  almost  continual  trouble  in 
the  lights  going  out,  or  a  shower  of  soot  being  emit- 
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ted  from  the  gas  jets  upon  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
But  all  these  difficulties  only  served  to  render  the 
work  more  meritorious  and  brought  down  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Heaven  upon  the  institution ;  finally  it  attain¬ 
ed  all  the  modern  improvements  that  mark  it  today. 

The  favor  with  which  Divine  Providence  regarded 
the  self-abnegation  of  the  work  of  Mother  Camilla 
and  her  early  associates  was  strikingly  manifested 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  candidates  began  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  novitiate,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy.  A  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  these  young  aspirants  came  from  the  student 
body  itself.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  very 
laborious  life  of  their  teachers — which  allowed 
scarcely  a  moment  of  rest  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night — was  an  open  book  to  them,  one  gen¬ 
erous-minded  girl  after  another  passed  from  the 
classroom  to  the  cloister,  rejoicing  at  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  lending  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  her 
vibrant  youth  to  upholding  the  banner  of  Christ. 
Clothed  in  the  white  habit,  which  signifies  purity  of 
heart,  and  the  black  mantle,  which  means  death  to 
the  world,  they  have  gone  out  into  crowded  city  and 
humble  village  school  cherishing  but  one  desire — 
to  bring  the  little  ones  to  the  Divine  Master. 

Remarkable  also  is  the  number  of  families  which, 
making  most  generous  sacrifices,  have  given  not  only 
one,  but  several  daughters  to  the  Order.  Rivalling 
Mother  Camilla’s  own  family,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  are  the  Ulrich  family  of  Gage- 
town,  and  the  Weber  family  of  Adrian,  each  repre¬ 
sented  by  four  Dominicans,  the  members  of  the  first 
named  being  Sisters  Bernard,  Magdalen,  Celestine 
and  Gabriel;  and  of  the  latter,  Sisters  Clarissa, 
Christina,  Josephine,  and  Magdalene  Marie.  Among 
the  trios  of  Sisters  are :  Sisters  Evangeline,  Michael, 
and  Lambertine  Theisen,  of  Springwells;  Sisters 
Generosa,  Joan,  and  Justine  Marie  Solon,  of  May- 
wood,  Illinois;  Sisters  Clare  Joseph,  Grace  Agatha 
and  Agnes  Mary  Dillon,  of  Hudson,  Michigan;  Sis- 
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ters  Charitina,  Liguori  and  Justin  Bitzan,  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  list  of  homes  from  which  have  come  two 
members  of  St.  Dominic’s  legion  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate  here,  but  doubtless  the  Recording  Angel 
has  taken  particular  pleasure  in  writing  those  names 
in  letters  of  gold  on  his  choicest  scroll.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  a  young  lady  coming  to  wit¬ 
ness  her  sister’s  investing,  has  been  so  impressed 
with  the  happiness  of  the  young  novice  and  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  reception  ceremony,  that  she  at  once  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  her  into  the  novitiate. 


CHAPEL 


Chapter  XII.  Jubilee  Days. 


With  more  than  a  hundred  students  enrolled  and 
others  applying  for  admittance,  it  became  evident 
that  the  original  building  must  be  enlarged,  or  a 
limit  placed  upon  the  numbers  of  pupils  to  be  re¬ 
ceived.  The  icleal  of  the  true  Dominican  has  been 
summarized  in  these  words :  “To  save  souls  in  every 
way  possible  and  as  many  as  you  can”,  so,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  her  Order,  Mother  Camilla  resolved  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  the  Academy’s  activities,  and 
in  1902  began  the  construction  of  the  west  wing  of 
what  now  constitutes  the  main  building.  This  addi¬ 
tion  comprised  auditorium,  dormitories  and  pri¬ 
vate  rooms.  Undertaking  such  a  building  with  re¬ 
sources  so  limited  was  a  task  which  in  itself  was 
sufficient  to  cause  worry  and  anxiety  to  the  one  in 
charge.  Difficulties  were  piling  up  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  climax  was  reached  when  Mother  Camilla 
received  a  summons  to  appear  in  Court  to  answer 
charges  preferred  against  her.  One  of  the  students 
had  entered  the  novitiate  in  opposition  to  her  rela¬ 
tives’  wishes,  and  they  had  procured  a  Writ  of  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  to  compel  her  to  return  home.  The  pos¬ 
tulant,  who  had  made  her  decision  only  after  much 
thought,  supplemented  by  fervent  prayer,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  leaving  the  convent  and  Mother  Camilla  felt 
that  she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  defend  her,  but 
what  it  cost  her  to  do  so,  can  be  easily  imagined.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  she  had  avoided  the  world  as 
much  as  possible,  and  now  she  must  step  into  the 
limelight  and  be  made  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  amid 
a  crowd,  morbidly  curious  as  to  “convent  doings.” 
So  curious  a  trial  has  seldom  been  seen.  Only  one  law¬ 
yer  was  found  in  the  city,  that  could  be  induced  to  es¬ 
pouse  the  plaintiffs  cause.  Most  ridiculous  were  the 
questions  put  to  the  witnesses.  Reverend  M.  J. 
Fleming,  chaplain  at  the  Academy,  was  put  through 
a  long  ordeal  and  when  the  lawyer  ran  out  of  ques- 
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tions,  lie  took  up  a  Baltimore  catechism,  which  he 
had  procured  somehow,  and  tested  him  out  on  the 
questions  and  answers.  Father  Fleming  endured 
it  for  a  time,  then’  excused  himself  from  this  class 
in  Christian  doctrine.  Mother  Camilla  was  kept  on 
the  stand  nearly  two  hours,  a  trial  which  entailed 
no  slight  nervous)  strain,  but  never  did  her  native 
wit,  common  sense  and  self-control  appear  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage.  Released  at  last,  and  getting  off  the 
stand,  she  broke  into  tears  and  reproached  her  coun¬ 
sel,  the  Honorable  Henry  Smith,  M.  C.,  for  not  re¬ 
leasing  her  sooner,  or  coming  to  her  aid.  He  re¬ 
plied:  “You  were  doing  so  well  that  I  saw  no  need 
of  assistance.”  Everyone  was  waiting  anxiously 
until  Dr.  O’Reilly  should  be  called,  but  the  opposing 
counsel,  realizing  the  odds  against  him,  gave  the 
Doctor  only  a  few  moments  to  testify.  The  case 
was  dismissed  by  the  court,  but  it  had  one  result  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time:  in 
1923  when  the  lawyer  that  opposed  Mother  Camilla 
was  running  for  office,  and  was  certain  of  victory, 
the  tide  was  turned  and  he  was  defeated  by  the  Sis¬ 
ters’  votes. 

Some  months  after  this  event,  Mother  Camilla 
and  Mother  Philomena  celebrated  their  Silver  Jub¬ 
ilee.  God  had  richly  blessed  their  work  for  Him, 
from  the  days  of  their  girlhood  consecration  to  His 
service,  and  they  could  look  back  with  joyous  hearts 
over  the  long  path,  which  they  had  trod,  a  path 
beset  with  many  trials  and  unceasing  labor,  but 
beautiful  with  the  light  of  Heaven  shining  on  it  all 
the  way.  Probably  never  since  the  day  of  their  Holy 
Profession  had  they  known  such  unalloyed  happi¬ 
ness  as  at  the  moment  of  Holy  Communion  in  that 
Jubilee  Mass,  when  they  renewed  their  youthful 
vows  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  kings.  From  the  East 
and  from  the  West  from  the  clergy,  old  pupils  and 
other  members  of  the  laity  poured  in  congratulations 
and  felicitations,  while  each  Sister  in  the  branch 
houses,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Academy,  had  pre- 
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pared  some  gift  for  the  Mother,  whose  name  they 
held  in  benediction.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions 
a  suitable  program  had  been  prepared,  and  as  a  part- 
of  the  entertainment  Dr.  O’Reilly  had  dramatized 
the  court  scene  described  above:  the  danger  being 
past,  Mother  Camilla  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  humor¬ 
ous  situation. 

In  1904,  Sister  M.  Raymonda  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  High  School  and  made  mistress  of  studies. 
A  happier  choice  could  scarcely  have  been  made. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  rich  mental  gifts,  which 
would  have  won  for  her  an  enviable  reputation  even 
as  a  secular  teacher,  she  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
work  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  life  devoted  solely 
to  the  service  of  God.  Giving  of  her  own  efforts 
unstintingly,  she  would  accept  nothing  but  their 
best  from  her  pupils  and  held  them  constantly  to  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship.  Gifted  with  that 
strong  personality,  which  secures  good  discipline 
without  apparent  effort,  she  had  but  to  step  into  a 
classroom,  study  hall  or  recreation  room  to  secure 
instant  and  respectful  attention.  She  gave  the 
weekly  general  instruction  in  etiquette  and  religion 
to  the  upper  classes.  In  the  former,  no  failure  in 
good  manners  during  the  preceding  week  was  ever 
passed  over  in  silence,  but  politeness  and  courtesy, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  matters,  was  always  insist¬ 
ed  upon,  and  dignity,  modesty  and  gentleness  held 
up  as  the  fairest  adornments  of  Christian  woman¬ 
hood.  Culture  and  refinement  became  second  na¬ 
ture  to  those  under  her  charge.  To  her  religious 
instructions  might  be  applied  these  beautiful  words, 
once  written  of  another  nun,  “Her  counsels  were 
fraught  with  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  her  own 
dedicated  heart”.  For  almost  twenty  years,  Sister 
Raymonda  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  important  po¬ 
sition,  and  the  best  memorial  of  her  splendid  work 
is  reared  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  hundreds  of 
capable,  highminded  and  edifying  young  women,  who 
passed  out  from  her  hands. 


Chapter  XIII.  Erection  of  Holy  Rosary 
Chapel  and  Rectory. 

In  1905  began  the  erection  of  the  present  Holy 
Rosary  Chapel  that  stands  out  so  prominently 
among  the  pile  of  buildings  that  constitute  St.  Jos¬ 
eph’s  College  and  Academy.  To  one  less  spiritual 
minded,  it  might  have  seemed  that  there  were  more 
pressing  needs  at  that  time,  than  a  chapel,  but 
Mother  Camilla’s  first  thought  always  was  “to  build 
a  house  for  God”  and  that  the  other  buildings  would 
then  be  sure  to  follow.  She  determined  that1  this 
structure  should  be  large  enough  to  be  a  fit  abode  for 
the  Prisoner  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  design  was  taken 
from  a  church  in  New  York  City,  which  Mother  Ca¬ 
milla  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent.  The  chapel  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  all  its  finishings  are  of  exquisite 
white  marble;  statues,  communion  rail  and  gleam¬ 
ing  altars  all  reflecting  the  spotless  purity  of  her, 
in  whose  honor  it  was  named.  In  the  main  altar, 
a  beautifully  carved  replica  of  DeVinci’s  Last  Sup¬ 
per  reminds  the  visitor  that  the  centre  of  Catholic- 
worship  is  the  Eucharist.  In  effective  contrast  to 
the  immaculate  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  the  interior 
are  the  softly  glowing  stained  glass  windows,  which 
were  the  pride  of  Mother  Camilla’s  heart.  She  her¬ 
self  procured  models  for  the  figures  to  be  sketched 
thereon,  selecting  these  from  various  holy  pictures 
which  especially  appealed  to  her.  She  would  have 
all;  the  saints  represented  with  beautiful  spiritual 
faces  and  would  not  tolerate  a  homely  countenance. 
The  windows  portray  the  various  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  and  in  Spring  and  Summer  when  the  Sisters 
assemble  in  the  chapel  for  their  early  morning  devo¬ 
tion,  meditation  books  might  easily  be  dispensed 
with,  for  the  light  shining  through  the  many  tinted 
panels  reveals  the  life  of  Christ  from  Xazareth  to 
Calvary  and  on  to  the  glorious  heights  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  Mount.  Artistic  as  was  the  result,  the  project 
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seemed  ont  of  proportion  to  existing  conditions,  con¬ 
sidering  the  small  community  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  attending  at  the  time;  when  it  was  finished 
and  the  few  Sisters  on  either  side  of  the  choir  could 
scarcely  make  themselves  heard  across  the  spacious 
aisles,  then  Mother  Camilla’s  heart  quailed  and  it 
took  from  her  the  joy  that  the  structure  should  have 
imparted.  She  saw  only  the  large,  empty  space  and 
imagined  it  would  remain  so;  however  the  years 
saw  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  chapel,  until  a  new 
fear  came,  that  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  large. 
The  venerable  foundress  lived  to  see  the  day  when, 
large  as  it  was,  her  own  white-robed  daughters 
crowded  it  to  the  very  doors.  At  its  dedication,  our 
Blessed  Lady  must  have  arranged  the  numbers  to 
correspond  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  as  fif¬ 
teen  postulants  were  clothed  with  the  habit,  and  fif¬ 
teen  novices  made  profession  on  that  memorable 
day. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  chapel  began  the 
erection  of  the  rectory.  The  chaplain,  Reverend 
M.  J.  Fleming,  had  long  endured  the  noise  attendant 
upon  boarding  school  life  and  rejoiced  exceedingly, 
when  his  own  pleasant  home  was  completed. 

These  pages  would  not  be  complete  without  at 
least  a  brief  tribute  to  one,,  who  for  fifteen  years, 
guided  the  spiritual  destinies  of  the  Community. 
Reverend  M.  J.  Fleming  came  to  the  Academy  as 
Chaplain  in  1898,  and  remained  as  such  until  his 
death.  A  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  brought 
with  him  to  his  adopted  country,  his  natural  heri¬ 
tage  of  true  piety,  which  in  his  priestly  career  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  rare  sacerdotal  zeal.  Of  him  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  he  was  a  model  shepherd  of  souls. 
Dignity  and  mildness  marked  his  outward  demeanor, 
while  his  spirit  of  prayer  gave  evidence  of  the  fire  of 
charity  that  burned  in  his  heart.  His  humility  made 
him  most  considerate  of  others  and  averse  to  caus¬ 
ing  the  least  trouble.  Gentle,  kind  and  affable  to 
all,  who  sought  his  guidance  or  claimed  his  care,  his 
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simplicity,  sincerity  and  sympathy  inspired  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem  in  even  the  most  timid.  He  seemed 
especially  gifted  in  the  matter  of  discerning  voca¬ 
tions,  and  many  a  Sister  of  St.  Dominic  owes  her 
happy  choice  of  the  religious  life  to  his  fatherly  coun¬ 
sel  in  her  school  days;  while  it  is  doubtless  a  part 
of  his  special  happiness  in  Heaven,  that  he  was  able 
to  point  out  the  whiteness  of  the  harvest  to  such  a 
multitude  of  generous  souls.  Added  to  these  spir¬ 
itual  qualities  were  a  genial  manner  and  a  quaint 
sense  of  humor,  which  endeared  him  to  everyone  and 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  all  Academy  func¬ 
tions.  His  death,  in  1916,  brought  universal  sorrow 
to  Sisters  and  pupils. 

Not  only  in  her  first  chaplain,  but  in  those  that 
followed  him,  has  St.  Joseph’s  been  extremely  for¬ 
tunate,  and  to  their  interest  and  co-operation  no 
small  portion  of  her  success  and  stability  may  be 
attributed.  Among  those  who  have  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  are  Reverend 
F.  J.  Van  Antwerp,  now  of  Grosse  Isle,  and  Rever¬ 
end  Anthony  Philbin,  the  present  encumbent.  The 
former  spent  some  three  years  at  the  Academy, 
lending  his  efforts  untiringly  to  its  progress  and 
improvement,  and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  since  his  departure  are  always  hailed  with  de¬ 
light  by  the  Sisters  and  students.  Father  Philbin, 
whose  universal  knowledge  and  deep  erudition  are 
all  but  hidden  under  a  quiet,  unassuming  manner, 
has  been  the  well-beloved  spiritual  director  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  remain 
as  such  for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  commencement  exercises  were  always  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  concern  for  Mother  Camilla :  she  spared 
no  pains  to  make  them  successful  and  greatly  re¬ 
joiced  if  they  proved  so.  With  her,  woven  across 
the  fabric  of  every  occasion,  ran  the  gold  thread  of 
religion,  so  the  main  feature  of  these  final  programs 
was  always  some  cantata  or  playlet,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  leave  an  impression  of  spirituality  upon  all 
who  witnessed  it.  Xo  one  was  ever  allowed  to  forget 
that  St.  Joseph’s  was  an  institution  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  souls  as  well  as  of  minds.  Faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  high  standards  of  mental  and  moral 
training  had  by  this  time  attracted  many  pupils  from 
states  outside  of  Michigan,  so  that  the  audiences  at 
the  closing  exercises  were  quite  cosmopolitan  in 
character.  The  reverend  clergy  of  the  diocese  were 
also  very  generous  in  lending  the  encouragement  of 
their  presence  to  the  youthful  graduates,  and  natur¬ 
ally  Mother  wished  everything  to  be  at  its  best.  It 
must  have  been  that  our  Lord  wished  to  try  her  pa¬ 
tience,  as  it  was  almost  an  annual  affair  for  part  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  to  fall  on  the  morning 
of  the  great  day.  One  special  year,  Mother  decided 
to  offset  this  affair;  lyence  about  six  weeks  before 
commencement,  she  called  Sister  M.,  the  matron  of 
the  building,  and  warned  her  to  lock  the  washroom 
just  above  the  auditorium,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  a  flood  on  this  occasion.  This  was 
accordingly  done  and  everything  looked  propitious 
Commencement  eve,  when  at  a  late  hour,  after  a  hard 
day’s  labor,  the  Sisters  retired.  But,  alas,  for  hu¬ 
man  hopes — at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  cry 
went  around,  “The  auditorium  is  flooded”.  Dress¬ 
ing  quickly,  the  Sisters  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  auditorium,  they  beheld  Sister  M. 
ankle-deep  in  water,  vigorously  handling  her  broom 
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and  crying:  “The  Evil  Spirit  did  it.”  Mother 
Philomena  humorously  remarked :  “The  Evil  Spirit 
took  a  bath.”  On  investigation  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  pipes  had  sprung  a  leak.  After  that 
Mother  Camilla  obviated  the  difficulty,  once  and  for 
all,  by  installing  a  metal  ceiling. 

The  Academy  has  often  been  visited  by  the  great 
and  the  near  great,  and  one  such  occasion  was  long 
remembered  by  the  Sisters.  One  wintry  morning 
in  1906,  the  telephone  rang  and  great  consternation 
was  spread  about,  by  the  message  that  the  Governor 
and  his  suite  were  passing  through  Adrian  and 
would  be  out  to  the  Academy  in  an  hour’s  time. 
What  excitement!  Class  work  was  exchanged  for 
manual  labor  and  everyone  with  a  mop  or  a  broom 
set  about  transforming  the  building  into  an  execu¬ 
tive  mansion.  When  the  allotted  time  drew  near, 
and  each  one  was  congratulating  herself  upon  the 
transformation,  the  doorbell  rang  and  announced 
the  arrival  of  Reverend  P.  Dwan  and  Reverend  M. 
Crowley.  They  introduced  themselves  as  the  expect¬ 
ed  guests,  but  the  enthusiasm  somewhat  waned, 
when  it  came  to  welcoming  the  practical  jokers. 
Father  Dwan,  however,  was  only  settling  an  old 
score  against  Mother  Camilla  for  having  years  pre¬ 
viously  sent  to  Gagetown  one  of  the  old  ladies  from 
the  home  as  a  housekeeper  for  the  Sisters ;  said  old 
lady  having  made  a  disturbance  in  the  parish. 

The  year  1907  dawned  auspiciously  for  the  com¬ 
munity  and  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  two  new 
schools  in  Michigan,  Holy  Cross  at  Delray,  and  St. 
Mary’s,  Chelsea.  Another  important  venture  was 
the  establishment  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  St. 
Charles,  Illinois.  There  was  offered  for  sale  at  this 
place  a  charming  and  stately  old  home  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  an  English  manor,  and  Father  Ryan, 
the  parish  priest,  conceived  the  design  of  converting 
the  building  into  a  boarding  school.  Through  en¬ 
thusiastic  students  from  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  he 
was  induced  to  apply  to  Adrian  for  Sisters.  Re- 
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ceiving  a  favorable  response,  Father  Ryan,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mother  Camilla  and  the  Mother  General 
from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  called  upon  Archbishop 
Quigley  of  Chicago,  as  the  Rockford  diocese  had  not 
yet  been  formed,  and  applied  to  him  for  permission 
to  undertake  the  work.  Mother  Camilla  pleaded  her 
cause  well,  saying  that  she  had  succeeded  in  laying 
up  a  small  fund  and  wished  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  great  Archbishop  pleased  and 
amused  that,  his  Archdiocese  should  be  so  well  re¬ 
membered,  gladly  gave  the  permission  and  since 
they  were  to  be  located  in  Father  Ryan’s  parish, 
always  designated  them  as  Father  Ryan’s  Sisters. 
Afterwards  when  priests  went  to  the  Archbishop  in 
regard  to  the  opening  of  schools,  he  generously 
directed  them  to  apply  to  Father  Ryan’s  Sisters, 
and  ere  long  Chicago  was  dotted  with  Dominican 
schools.  The  Academy  at  St.  Charles  was  opened 
on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  same  year. 
Mother  Philomena  was  again  chosen  as  the  organ¬ 
izer,  and  there  she  remained  until  her  death  in 
1921. 

Mother  Philomena  spent  some  forty-five  years  in 
religion,  devoting  most  of  this  long  period  to  the 
exacting  responsibilities  of  a  superior.  Her  whole 
career  represented  an  incessant  labor  of  love  for  God 
and  souls,  affectionate  fidelity  to  her  Order,  and 
zealous  solicitude  for  its  welfare.  Amid  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  distracting  cares  attendant  upon  her  admin¬ 
istrative  duties,  which  often  involved  heavy  financial 
burdens,  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  one  thing  neces¬ 
sary,  and  holiness  was  her  supreme  ideal.  No  one 
who  came  in  close  contact  with  her,  could  doubt  that 
here  was  one  who  lived  very  close  to  God.  She  al¬ 
ways  took  a  keen,  personal  interest  in  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  children  in  her  schools,  and  did  not 
leave  all  the  details  of  this  work,  to  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  various  classrooms.  Meeting  a  child 
on  her'  way  to  the  chapel  she  would  call  her  aside, 
saying:  “And  what  is  your  intention  in  Holy  Com- 
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munion  this  morning,  dear  ?”  thus  reminding  her  that 
she  must  not  go  through  her  devotions  aimlessly — a 
fault  all  too  common  among  grown-ups.  To  hear  the 
children  at  St.  Charles  saying  their  prayers  was  an 
edification  in  itself — such  fervor  had  she  instilled 
into  them. 

The  buildings  at  St.  Charles  were  purchased  for  a 
reasonable  cost  at  the  beginning  and  Mother  Philo- 
mena  succeeded  in  paying  off  the  debt,  as  also  the 
cost  of  the  new  addition  and  an  extra  tract  of  land 
reaching  along  the  river  front.  Fearing  factories 
might  be  erected  there,  and  thus  shut  off  the  view 
from  the  river,  Mother  Philomena  determined  to 
secure  possession  of  same.  The  heavy  debt  was 
a  great  burden  upon  her,  and  it  was  only  on  her  death 
bed,  that  she  signed  the  check  making  the  last  pay¬ 
ment;  weakened  as  she  was  by  illness,  she  yet  re¬ 
joiced  that  the  long  struggle  to  meet  the  debt  was 
finally  ended.  The  school  flourished  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  each  year  saw  as  many  pupils  as  could  be 
accommodated.  As  the  numbers  grew,  various  means 
were  adopted  to  make  room  for  the  increase.  The  at¬ 
tic  was  remodeled  and  transformed  into  dormitories 
and  an  addition  was  built  in  1915.  A  boys’  school, 
Villa  Marie,  was  opened  a  few  blocks  from  the  Acad¬ 
emy  to  accommodate  about  thirty  boys.  Since  the 
original  building  was  not  erected  with  a  view  of  us¬ 
ing  it  for  an  Academy,  the  Sisters  were  obliged  to 
suffer  many  inconveniences  during  a  long  term  of 
years.  But  they  bore  these  cheerfully  and  the  place 
grew  very  dear  to  them  because  of  hardships  per¬ 
formed  forthe  love  of  God.  In  1924,  to  their  great  joy, 
they  were  able  to  complete  the  erection  of  a  new  and- 
imposing  structure,  sufficiently  large  to  care  for 
three  hundred  young  ladies. 

During  the  first  few  years  a  small  number  of 
novices  were  permitted  to  make  their  novitiate  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  and  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Mother  Philomena  the  young  religious  were  trained 
in  all  the  virtues  becoming  their  exalted  state.  Here, 
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as  at  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  a  large  number  of  pupils 
have  heard  and  answered  the  call  to  the  teaching 
apostolate  and,  donning  the  white  habit,  have  helped 
to  carry  on  the  glorious  work  of  St.  Dominic. 


Chapter  XV.  A  Hallowed  Sorrow. 

The  successful  work  of  the  missions  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in!  so  many  different  fields 
brought  unspeakable  joy  and  consolation  to  the 
heart  of  the  reverend  foundress,  but  the  records  of 
these  earlier  years  of  the  century  are  not  without 
their  sombre  coloring.  In  1908,  the  Angel  of  Death 
hovered  over  the  Mother  House,  claiming  as  his  vic¬ 
tim  Sister  DePazzi  Burns.  For  some  time  the  Sis¬ 
ters  had  noted  with  concern  her  failing  health,  and 
they  sorrowed  for  themselves,  though  they  knew  that 
she  was  but  entering  upon  her  well  merited  season  of 
heavenly  recompense.  The  funeral  sermon  preached 
by  Beverend  P.  Dwan,  of  Gagetown,  now  also  gone 
to  his  eternal  reward,  was  such  a  beautiful  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  life  that  we  venture  to  insert 
it  here,  almost  in  full : 

“And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say:  ‘Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  for  from 
henceforth  saith  the  Spirit,  they  shall  rest  from  their 
labors  their  works  follow  them.” — Apoc.  15-13. 

A  sad  and  solemn  duty  it  is,  that  bids  us  hither 
this  morning  to  pay  a  parting  tribute  to  one,  we 
knew  and  loved.  We  have  come  to  offer  the  last  sad 
suffrages  of  religion  for  a  Sister  who  has  been  a 
friend,  a  companion,  and  a  teacher  to  us.  We  have 
come  to  re-echo  and  repeat  the  only  words  that  seem 
to  rise  naturally  to  the  lips  of  sorrow — ‘Eternal  rest 
grant  to  her,  O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine 
upon  her.’ 

The  stream  that  courses  down  the  valleys  carrying 
freshness  and  beauty  as  it  flows  to  the  sea,  takes  its 
rise  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains.  So  it  is  with 
the  consecrated  life  that  flows  down  the  valley  of 
humanity  diffusing  goodness  and  sanctity;  it  took  its 
life  in  fountains  far  above  the  common  levels  of  this 
earth. 

When  man  was  first  sent  forth  from  the  garden 
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of  his  natural  happiness,  he  was  separated  from  his 
Hod.  When  he  could  no  longer  walk  with  his  Cre¬ 
ator  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening — for  sin  forbade 
him — he  still  sought  union  with  his  God.  Down  the 
ages  to  this  very  moment,  the  history  of  man  is  the 
story  of  his  efforts  to  be  united  again  with  the  Being 
of  beings.  History  shows  ns  that  Almighty  God  is 
our  kind  guardian,  while  art  portrays  him  as  the 
indulgent  and  ever  loving  Father,  ready  and  willing 
to  stretch  forth  His  arms  to  lift  us  up  and  unite  us 
with  Him. 

Numerous  are  the  examples  we  have  in  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  beautiful  lives  of  those  He  at¬ 
tracted  to  Him;  Sarah,  Judith,  Kuth  and  Naomi, 
but  none  more  beautiful  than  the  simple  Jewish 
maiden  from  the  hills  of  Judea — the  Virgin  Mother 
of  His  Incarnate  Son.  Hers  was  the  life  that  first 
had  its  source  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains  of 
God’s  grace,  and  still  it  trickles  down  this  valley  of 
humanity,  bringing  goodness  and  sanctity  as  it  goes. 
Hers  was  the  first  vocation  to  spring  from  the  foun¬ 
tains  higher  than  the  levels  of  the  earth — hers  was 
the  first  vocation  of  the  New  Law.  Since  then  how 
beautiful  has  her  example  been  in  all  times!  Voca¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  life  illumines  every  page  of 
history,  whether  it  has  been  written  by  the  hand  of 
the  bigot,  or  inspired  by  the  love  of  a  child  of  the 
Church. 

Only  the  noblest  souls  will  ever  know  God,  only 
the  noblest  hearts  will  love  Him,  only  the  noblest 
minds  will  understand  Him.  But  strange  to  say  this 
love  is  paid  only  by  some. 

Pain  and  suffering  have  ever  followed  the  chosen 
ones  of  Christ.  Who  can  ever  measure  the  sum  of 
sorrow  endured  by  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God?  The 
prophecy  of  Simeon  had  naught  in  it  but  the  agony 
in  the  garden,  the  eclipse  on  Mt.  Calvary.  With  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Peter,  the  chosen  ones,  it  came  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  St.  John  the  beloved,  the 
boiling  oil;  and  so  with  the  rest,  whensoever  they 
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met,  suffering  and  martyrdom  was  ever  by  their 
side.  It  was  their  constant  companion  on  the  Roman 
Roads;  it  strode  beside  their  uneasy  galleys  on  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Since  then  thousands  of  maidens  have  knelt  before 
some  altar,  perhaps  in  the  shadow  of  the  evening,  and 
with  the  light  from  the  sanctuary  casting  its  red 
mantle  of  love  and  sacrifice  upon  them,  have  asked 
God  to  grant  them  a  vocation  to  the  religious  life. 
They  are  the  noblest  of  the  world,  and  why  should 
they  not?  Have  they  not  heard  the  Master’s  voice: 
‘I  have  chosen  you,  you  have  not  chosen  me.’  ‘Where¬ 
soever  I  am  there  also  shall  my  ministers  be.’  This 
is  why  the  plain  Sister  walks  among  you,  she  is  on 
the  mission  of  God,  she  is  far  above  the  average,  she 
is  the  teacher  and  angel  of  one  world,  the  prophet  of 
another.  And  oh!  how  she  longs  for  the  moment 
when  she  may  enter  convent  walls ;  not  even  the  love 
of  home  and  friends  is  mighty  enough  to  balance  this 
scale  of  longing.  How  sweet  to  remember  the  first 
days  of  the  postulancy;  the  stolen  visits  to  the 
chapel ;  the  moments  spent  in  picturing  herself 
clothed  in  the  habit  of  her  community.  These  are  the 
days  of  childlike  prayer  and  expectation.  How  does 
the  sun  shine  on  that  morning  when  she  dons  the 
costly  robe  of  the  world  for  the  last  time,  and  with 
the  veil  of  a  bride  placed  upon  her  head  she  presents 
herself  before  the  Bishop  and  in  the  presence  of  lov¬ 
ing  friends  begs  the  privilege  of  crucifying  herself 
for  the  love  of  God.  How  anxious  is  she  to  answer 
the  pontiff,  when  he  bids  her  go  forth  into  the  world 
and  enjoy  its  pleasures,  if  she  doubts  in  the  least 
her  strength  to  carry  out  her  resolutions.  “No.  Rt. 
Reverend  Father,  for  the  love  of  God,  allow  me  to 
remain.  I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  who  strengthens 
me.” 

These  are  the  days  lived  with  the  angels,  a  new¬ 
ness  of  life,  a  newness  of  companionship — the  portals 
of  Heaven.  But  this  is  only  a  preparation  for  the 
solemn  moment  when  she  is  again  to  present  herself 
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before  the  Bishop  and  ask  permission  to  make  her 
resolution  eternal.  Love  is  endless,  love  is  as  old 
and  as  strong  as  God,  for  love  is  God.  And  casting 
herself  upon  the  floor,  despising  all  things  the  world 
may  place  before  her,  accepting  all  trials  for  the 
love  of  God,  she  places  the  seal  of  eternal  oblation 
upon  her  soul,  she  pronounces  her  vows  and  Almighty 
God  again  gives  her  the  privileges  and  graces  of  a 
second  baptism  and  makes  her  a  child  of  His  king¬ 
dom  by  a  double  right. 

You  may  ask  why  this  is  done,  why  she  thus  makes 
such  tremendous  promises  and  I  will  answer  the 
question  of  vocation  for  you  by  repeating  the  words 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  ‘I  have  chosen  you;  you  have 
not  chosen  me!’  Not  love  of  friends,  not  love  of 
home,  not  love  of  the  world  and  its  vain  pleasures 
can  command  such  a  sacrifice,  only  the  love  of  God, 
and  that  love  will  find  its  reward  with  Him  in 
heaven,  ‘Wheresoever  I  am  there  also  will  my  min¬ 
isters  be.’ 

Travelers  tell  us  that  on  the  windswept  isles  of 
the  southern  seas,  rain  never  falls,  but  large  trees, 
growing  on  the  mountain,  sides,  project  their  spiral 
heads  into  the  very  clouds,  and  moisture  trickles 
down  their  broad  foliage  and  flows  in  streamlets 
down  the  craggy  steps,  to  nourish  the  wayside  flow¬ 
ers  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  val¬ 
leys  below.  So  does  the  consecrated  of  God.  She 
stands  on  the  mountains  of  this  world  of  ours,  and, 
like  Moses  of  old,  from  her  hands  drop  graces  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  those  in  the  world. 

Not  for  the  praise  of  the  world  does  she  labor,  not 
for  the  praise  of  men  does  she  hang  upon  the  cross ; 
she  knows  the  part  she  is  working  for,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  And  when  the  last  moment  comes,  she 
will  not  see  the  cares  and  pangs  of  this  life  still 
cling  to  her,  as  the  world  fades  from  her  eyes,  but 
like  the  early  watchers  of  morning’s  eternal  sun,  if 
true  to  her  promises,  her  life  will  be  the  portal  of 
heaven. 
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Last  night  in  yonder  city  a  beautiful  ball  was  in 
progress ;  many  young  ladies  glided  over  waxed  floors 
and  thought  of  naught  but  worldly  pleasures^  At 
the  time  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  fes¬ 
tivities,  I  wandered  into  this  chapel  and  saw  this 
white  casket  guarded  by  two  tiny  tapers,  while 
kneeling  on  either  side,  two  faithful  souls  kept  silent 
death  watch  beside  their  friend.  Then  I  felt  con¬ 
scious  of  the  red  glow  from  the  sanctuary  lamp,  and 
I  thought  I  heard  from  the  Tabernacle,  ‘Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.’ 

On  this  occasion  should  I  speak  words  of  praise, 
I  would  be  faithless  to  the  sacred  duty  imposed  upon 
me.  I  came  to  pay  the  debt  of  love  I  owe  her,  not  to 
praise  her.  Sister  DePazzi  was  not  of  a  low  nature 
that  sought  praise.  She  was  a  true  religious.  To¬ 
day  she  is  forsaken  by  the  world  and  by  friends,  a 
simple  wreath  rests  upon  her  casket,  placed  there  by 
loving  hands :  its  pink  shade  tells  us  of  love  and  suf¬ 
fering,  the  white,  chastity.  She  was  faithful  to  her 
God,  faithful  to  every  obedience  imposed  upon  her, 
the  world  holds  out  nothing  for  her,  God  is  her 
reward. 

But  my  duty  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did  not 
appeal  to  you  in  your  charity  to  pray  for  her  soul. 
As  a  teacher  she  was  a  model  religious,  with  a  strong 
love  for  God  and  faith  in  His  goodness.  As  a  sub¬ 
ject,  ever  faithful  and  proud  of  her  community,  loyal 
with  answering  loyalty,  to  the  superiors  God  placed 
over  her.  We  have  lost  a  friend,  a  companion,  a 
teacher,  so  permit  me  to  repeat  words  in  the  name  of 
all:  ‘Farewell,  farewell,  beloved  Sister,  be  mindful 
of  us  in  the  land  of  the  living.’  ” 


LOBBY 


Chapter  XVI.  Improvements  at  St.  Joseph's 

The  next  two  years  marked  a  wide  expansion  in 
the  activities  of  the  rapidly  growing  community,  four 
states,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  New  Mexico, 
claiming  the  services  of  the  Adrian  Dominicans.  In 
1909  were  opened  Nativity  School,  Cleveland;  St. 
Joseph’s  School  at  St.  Joseph,  Michigan;  St. 
Joseph’s,  Massillon,  Ohio;  and  St.  James,  Maywood, 
Illinois.  The  following  year  proved  still  more 
strenuous,  seeing  the  opening  of  Good  Counsel 
School,  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  in  Chicago,  St.  Colum- 
banus,  Queen  of  Angels,  St.  Clare,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
St.  Rita,  the  latter  comprising  three  different 
schools.  St.  Rita’s  School,  now  located  in  one  of  the 
finest  sections  of  Chicago,  was  at  that  time  but  a 
prairie;  there  were  no  sidewalks,  and  the  Sisters 
had  to  plod  through  the  mud  back  and  forth  to 
school.  Each  one  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  rub¬ 
ber  boots,  as  nothing  else  would  have  been  of  service. 

In  this  year,  also,  came  an  urgent  appeal  from 
Arizona  for  Sisters  to  work  in  a  hitherto  much  ne¬ 
glected  portion  of  the  vineyard.  With  Sister  Cecilia 
as  first  superior,  a  mission  was  opened'  at  Nogales. 
The  population  here  consisted  largely  of  Mexicans, 
and  living  conditions  were  very  crude,  but  the  cli¬ 
mate  was  exceedingly  healthful  and  thither  Mother 
sent  the  delicate  Sisters.  Sister  Cecilia’s  energetic 
spirit  put  life  and  vigor  into  the  work,  and  much 
good  was  accomplished.  The  mission  thrived  until 
1917,  when  trouble  with  Mexico  made  the  place 
dangerous  and  the  Sisters  were  recalled.  An  incident 
of  this  period  well  illustrates  Mother  Camilla’s  in¬ 
trepid  spirit,  as  well  as  her  deep  affection  for  Mother 
Philomena.  While  at  Nogales,  she  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  Mother  Philomena  was  lying  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  train  having  gone,  there  was  not  an- 
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other  for  a  whole  day.  The  delay  seemed  unendur¬ 
able  to  Mother  Camilla,  so  she  induced  a  man  and  his 
son  from  Nogales  to  drive  her  and  companion 
fifty  miles,  through  the  woods,  during  the  night  to 
make  the  train  the  next  morning.  While  the  son 
drove,  the  father  had  his  firearms  ready  should  they 
meet  with  roving  Mexicans,  who  were  causing  terror 
throughout  the  country  at  that  time.  Only  Mother 
Camilla’s  strong  faith  and  confidence  in  God  would 
have  essayed  and  brought  them  through  such  a 
perilous  trip.  A  s  if  the  presence  of  the  companion  of 
her  youth  had  called  her  back  from  the  land  of  the 
dim  shadows,  toward  which  she  had  been  so  rapidly 
drifting,  Mother  Philomena  revived  and  gradually 
recovered  from  the  illness. 

The  year  191 0  was  a  noteworthy  one  in  Adrian  as 
it  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  the  central  part  of  the 
main  building.  The  first  structure  was  not  at  all  in 
conformity  with  the  artistic  taste  of  Mother  Camilla, 
who  delighted  in  light,  cheery  rooms.  Therefore,  in¬ 
surmountable  as  seemed  the  work, — Mother  Camilla 
had  already  surmounted  so  many  difficulties  that 
nothing  further  appeared  to  daunt  her — the  central 
portion  was  razed  to  the  basement  and  the  process 
of  reconstruction  began.  Many  were  the  incon¬ 
veniences  endured  while  this  work  was  in  progress. 
The  ends  of  the  building  were  connected  by  a  nar¬ 
row  bridge,  and  in  the  early  morning  or  disagreeable 
weather,  the  passage  was  anything  but  pleasant.  The 
favorite  song  of  the  students  was,  “I  stood  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight.”  However  when  the  work  was 
finished,  everyone  felt  more  than  repaid  by  the 
beauty  of  the  new  edifice.  The  spacious  lobby,  with 
its  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  smiling  a  welcome 
to  all  visitors,  forms  a  most  attractive  entrance  to 
the  Academy  proper,  while  the  stately  marble  stair¬ 
case — up  which  a  radiant  guardian  angel,  leaning 
from  a  stained  glass  window  on  the  landing,  seems  to 
beckon  you  gently — is  a  “joy  forever”  to  all  who  have 
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an  eye  for  art.  Alas!  how  many  a  beauty-loving 
pupil  has  been  lured  by  its  charm  from  the  safe  path 
of  obedience,  to  make  a  swift  descent  to  the  first 
floor  by  this  forbidden  route,  rather  than  follow  the 
well  established  rule  of  seeking  the  more  humble 
wooden  staircase  at  the  rear.  In  erecting  the  various 
buildings  Mr.  Neil  Hayes  of  the  City,  gave  much 
helpful  assistance.  He  was  general  overseer  and  was 
always  very  solicitous  that  the  Community’s  rights 
were  protected  and  that  good  service  was  given  them. 
Typical  of  all  that  is  best  in  Catholic  manhood,  Mr. 
Hayes  had  the  instinctive  veneration  for  religious, 
that  is  characteristic  of  these  noble  sons  of  Holy 
Mother  Church.  No  effort  was  too  great ;  no  time  too 
precious,  when  the  interests  of  the  Sisters  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Though  a  thriving  business  demanded  his 
attention,  he  spent  many  hours  at  the  Academy,  de¬ 
voting  his  best  energies  to  the  success  and  extension 
of  St.  Joseph’s,  and  his  very  presence,  genial  and 
kindly,  was  a  source  of  comfort  amid  the  worries 
and  anxieties  attendant  upon  such  an  undertaking. 
His  brother,  Dennis  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  a  most  cap¬ 
able  lawyer,  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  Mother 
Camilla  in  a  legal  way.  Through  his  efforts  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  incorporated  and  many  other  important 
matters  arranged  satisfactorily  to  the  Community. 

It  was  during  this  same  year  that  a  beautiful  ad¬ 
dition  was  made  to  the  Academy  grounds.  Each  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  Mother  Camilla’s  feast  day  in 
July,  the  Sisters  sought  to  present  her  a  gift  to  en¬ 
hance  the  joy  of  the  occasion,  and  this  year,  Sister 
M.  Ida  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  Grotto  of 
Lourdes  on  the  campus,  the  same  to  be  regarded  as 
the  feast  day  gift.  The  different  missions  were  called 
upon  to  contribute,  and  they  did  so  generously.  Mr. 
Koenig  of  Chicago  constructed  the  Grotto  of  arti¬ 
ficial  rock,  and  the  beauty  of  the  finished  structure 
far  surpassed  their  fondest  hopes.  Mother  Camilla 
was  greatly  pleased  with  this  gift  and  henceforth 
sought  to  make  it  tend  to  increase  devotion  to  our 
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Blessed  Lady.  Each  year  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
students  make  a  Novena  to  our  Blessed  Lady :  in  the 
evening  they  file  out  processionally  and  sing  the 
Litany  of  Loretta  before  the  Grotto.  There  amid  the 
glories  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  vesper  hymns  of 
the  songsters  in  the  boughs  above  their  heads,  their 
thoughts  are  directed  to  the  close  of  life’s  day,  and 
they  are  reminded  of  the  welcome  Our  Lady  will  ac¬ 
cord  them  then,  if  they  are  faithful  to  her.  The 
Novena  closes  with  a  procession  throughout  the  cam¬ 
pus,  all  reciting  the  rosary  aloud  and,  finally,  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  archway  of  white  lilies,  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  students  among  the  graduates, 
crowns  our  Lady. 

The  venture  of  erecting  the  grotto  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  following  year  the  Sisters  presented 
the  Angel  statues,  that  stand  on  guard  at  the  en¬ 
trance  gate. 

The  anxiety  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of 
so  many  new  missions,  as  well  as  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  to  the  affairs  of  the  Mother  House, 
proved  a  heavy  drain  upon  Mother  Camilla’s  vitality. 
She  endured  a  very  severe  attack  of  illness,  so  se¬ 
vere  that  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  it  seemed 
that  prayer  alone  was  the  means  of  restoring  her. 
When  she  had  somewhat  recovered  she  was  advised 
to  go  West ;  taking  with  her  a  companion,  she  set  out 
for  Phoenix,  Arizona.  They  arrived  at  that  place  in 
August,  when  everyone  was  leaving  there  on  account 
of  the  heat.  So  intense  was  it,  that  the  two  Sisters 
wondered  why  they  did  not  succumb.  When  her  com¬ 
panion  dropped  off  to  sleep,  Mother  Camilla  arose 
different  times  to  tiptoe  over  to  ascertain  if  she  was 
still  breathing.  Later  on,  when  they  learned,  that  no 
one  in  that  region  succumbs  to  the  heat,  they  were 
relieved  of  fear.  There,  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
they  met  the  superior,  Mother  Paul,  who,  like  Mother 
Camilla,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  land,  and  they  had 
many  stories  to  relate  of  the  hardships  of  the  early 
days.  The  two  formed  a  fast  friendship,  that  lasted 
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until  death.  Mother  Camilla  remained  in  the  West 
about  live  months  and  returned  much  benefited  in 
health.  Great  was  her  joy,  when  she  was  able  once 
more  to  resume  her  arduous  duties. 

Another  of  the  deepest  and  most  cherished  friend¬ 
ships  of  Mother  Camilla’s  life  was  that  with  Rever¬ 
end  Mother  M.  Emmanuel  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  a 
woman  of  rare  talent  and  ability,  who  for  eighteen 
years  was  Mother  General  of  the  community.  Her 
visits  to  Adrian  were  always  eagerly  anticipated 
and  many  were  the  happy  hours  spent  by  Mother 
Camilla  in  exchanging  reminiscences  and  discuss¬ 
ing  plans  and  projects  with  one,  inspired  by  the 
same  ideals  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  faith 
and  charity.  It  is  a  comfort  to  her  daughters  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  pleasure  was  hers  in  the  autumn 
of  1923,  just  shortly  before  her  death. 

Of  her  own  Sisters,  the  one  who  shared  with  her 
the  heavenly  patron,  St.  Camillus  de  Lellis,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  sisters  in  religion,  Sister  de  Lellis 
was  especially  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mother  Camilla. 
She  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  sisters,  that  was  not 
eventually  transferred  to  the  Adrian  province,  but 
continued  to  labor  in  New  York,  with  a  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion,  that  made  her  a  valuable  member  of  her  com¬ 
munity.  Her  occasional  visits  to  Michigan  formed 
joyous  episodes  in  Mother’s  life,  during  which  she 
could,  for  a  brief  space,  forget  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  her  office  and  wander  with  a  kindred  spirit 
through  the  sweet  and  fragrant  lanes  of  early  mem¬ 
ories. 


Chapter  XVII.  Varied  Phases  of  Academy  Life. 

The  late  summer  of  1911  saw  two  new  bands  of 
mission  Sisters  departing  from  the  Academy,  the 
one  destined  for  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Parish, 
Chicago;  the  other  for  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  the 
first  school  opened  by  the  community  in  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

On  one  occasion  during  this  year  Mother  Camilla 
had  a  startling  experience.  While  waiting  at  a  lone¬ 
ly  railway  station,  she  went  into  the  rest-room  which 
was  in  utter  darkness,  and  the  door  slamming  be¬ 
hind  her,  she  found  herself  locked  in,  with  no  means 
of  making  her  cries  for  assistance  heard.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  her  heart  stood  still,  and  she  had  visions  of  the 
train  departing  without  her;  then  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  came  to  her  aid.  Applying  to  St.  Anthony  for 
help,  she  promised  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honor, 
if  he  would  assist  her  in  her  need.  Scarcely  had  she 
made  the  compact,  when  she  was  enabled  to  unfasten 
the  door  and  regain  her  freedom.  The  statue  of  St. 
Anthony  in  the  Academy  chapel  was  erected  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  this  promise. 

The  constant  demand  for  Sisters  in  new  places, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  schools  already  estab¬ 
lished  had  drained  the  community  of  available 
teachers  so  that  in  1912  only  one  foundation  was 
made,  that  of  St.  Mary’s,  Elgin,  Illinois.  The  next 
year  saw  the  Sisters  beginning  their  labors  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  School,  Harvey,  Illinois,  and  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence’s  Parish,  Chicago. 

In  1914,  the  way  seemed  clear  for  carrying  out  a 
long  cherished  plan  of  providing  a  home  for  the 
Sisters,  and  a  commodious  building  consisting  of  a 
novitiate,  study  hall,  and  a  number  of  private  rooms, 
was  erected  to  the  North  of  the  Academy.  With  glad 
hearts  the  Sisters  removed  their  articles  of  furniture 
thither,  but  never  succeeded  in  occupying  the  same, 
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as  when  September  came  the  rush  of  pupils  crowded 
out  every  one  else,  and  the  Sisters  were  forced  back 
into  the  quarters,  they  had  previously  occupied.  One 
great  improvement  was  made  at  this  time  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  steam  laundry,  with  all  the  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  which  saved  the  Sisters  many  hours  of  labor¬ 
ious  work.  A  few  years  later  when  a  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  into  the 
methods  employed  at  the  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls,  which  is  also  located  at  Adrian,  a  committee 
of  prominent  men  visited  the  Academy  to  inspect 
this  central  laundry,  with  a  view  to  installing  a 
similar  one  at  the  Home.  They  made  use  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  all  the  departments  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
and  the  next  day  there  appeared  in  the  Detroit  daily 
papers,  a  glowing  account  of  their  visit,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  accomplished 
at  the  Academy. 

But  as  if  to  offset  signs  of  progress,  the  community 
now  suffered  a  disastrous  loss  by  the  burning  of  the 
barns  and  all  their  contents,  including  the  farm 
horses.  With  a  generosity  that  will  always  be  grate¬ 
fully  remembered  by  the  Sisters,  the  business  men 
of  the  city  donated  a  fine  automobile,  which  rendered 
invaluable  service  for  many  years,  and  the  barns 
were  soon  replaced  by  newer  and  better  buildings. 

St.  Patrick’s  School  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  was  opened 
in  1914,  as  was  St.  Alphonsus,  Deerfield,  Michigan, 
some  twenty  miles  from  Adrian.  At  the  same  time 
four  courageous  Sisters  departed  for  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Munising,  in  the  cold,  upper  peninsular 
region  where  Winter  reigns  two-thirds  of  the  year 
and  snow  and  ice  linger  under  the  very  feet  of  May. 
But  the  climate,  though  severe,  is  most  invigorating 
and  the  Sisters  soon  grew  very  fond  of  their  North¬ 
ern  home. 

One  of  the  curious  little  incidents  which  Mother 
Camilla  was  fond  of  relating  occurred  in  1917.  She 
was  making  a  trip  by  auto  from  Chicago  to  Joliet* 
Shortly  after  entering  the  city  limits  the  machine 
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was  ordered  to  halt.  The  driver,  anticipating  a  hold¬ 
up  was  about  to  speed  away,  when  the  man  leveled 
his  gun  and  thus  enforced  his  command.  Mother  Ca¬ 
milla  was  almost  paralyzed  with  fright  but  looking 
down  the  street,  she  beheld  the  prisoners  returning 
from  work  and  then  understood  that  for  the  time 
being,  the  street  was  closed  to  traffic. 

During  the  Fall  of  this  year  occurred  one  of  those 
strange  incidents,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  the  supernatural.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -first  of  November,  Mother  Camilla  and  Sister 
Clementine  were  seated  in  the  office,  checking  ac¬ 
counts,  when  a  terrific  explosion  of  glass  sounded 
just  above  their  heads.  Mother  Camilla  ran  to  one 
corner  of  the  room,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  Sister  Clementine  hastened  to  the  door.  When 
they  recovered  from  their  fright,  they  went  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  wreck  but  to  their  surprise  could 
behold  nothing  misplaced  in  the  office :  they  then  ex¬ 
amined  all  around  and  questioned  relative  to  any  ac¬ 
cident  having  occurred,  but  no  one  had  heard  any¬ 
thing,  but  themselves.  Nothing  was  ever  learned  re¬ 
garding  it,  but  that  evening  the  Sisters  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  haste  to  sing  the  Salve  for  the  well  beloved 
Sister  Cecilia  who  passed  away  in  a  hemorrhage,  al¬ 
most  as  suddenly  as  the  shock  had  seemed  to  pre¬ 
sage.  This  custom  of  chanting  the  Salve  Regina  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  religious,  so  dear  to  every 
Dominican  heart,  originated  in  the  13th  century, 
and  is  based  on  the  following  miraculous  occurrence. 

“In  the  year  1260  the  Polish  dominions  suffered 
greatly  from  the  incursions  of  savage  and  heathen 
bands  of  Tartars,  encouraged  and  led  on  by  those 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Polish  nation,  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  They  had  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Sandomir, 
where  there  was  a  convent  of  the  Order,  governed  by 
a  holy  Prior  of  the  name  of  Sadoc.  One  night  at  the 
conclusion  of  Lauds,  a  certain  novice,  according  to 
the  rubrics  of  the  Order,  went  to  the  lectern  to  sing 
the  Martyrology,  and  saw  in  the  place  of  the  book 
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where  he  should  read  the  following  words  in  letters 
of  gold:  ‘At  Sandomir,  the  passion  of  forty-nine 
martyrs.’  The  novice  was  greatly  astonished.  Never¬ 
theless  with  the  ‘simplicity  of  a  dove  and  the  voice 
of  a  swan’  he  sang  out  to  the  Brethren  the  message 
of  their  approaching  martyrdom.  The  Prior,  amazed 
and  perplexed,  desired  the  novice  to  bring  him,  the 
book,  and  the  miraculously  inscribed  words  were 
distinctly  visible  to  the  whole  community.  Then 
Blessed  Sadoc,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  counted 
his  Brethren  and,  finding  they  were  exactly  forty- 
nine,  he  exclaimed:  ‘These  words  are  for  us,  doubt¬ 
less,  it  is  the  Tartars  who  will  open  for  us  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  that  tomorrow.’  The  remainder  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  prayer,  in  making  their  confes¬ 
sions  and  in  calm  preparation  for  the  Communion, 
which  they  knew  was  to  be  their  last.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  evening,  however,  that  they  were  called  to  receive 
their!  crown,  during  the  singing  of  the  Salve  after 
Compline  and  the  legend  goes  on  to  tell  that  one  of 
their  number,  having  taken  fright  and  concealed  him¬ 
self  in  the  belfry,  perceived  that  the  mangled  bodies 
of  his  companions,  whose  souls  were  now  singing 
Alleluias  in  heaven,  continued  though  dead,  to  chant 
that  sweet  melody  of  the  Salve  whereupon  he  re¬ 
gained  courage  and  went  to  join  them  in  the  courts 
of  paradise.  ‘Thus  they  died’  says  the  old  historian, 
‘like  heavenly  swans,  whose  death-songs  were  the 
sweet  praises  of  their  Mother  Mary;  and  doubtless 
her  virgin  hands  very  lovingly  crowned  them  with  the 
garland  of  immortality’.” 


Chapter  XVIII.  Important  Foundations  in 

Chicago. 

In  1915,  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Quigley  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  suggested  to  Mother  Camilla  to  take  charge 
of  a  central  high  school  in  that  city,  proposing  that 
she  purchase  a  building  which  had  formerly  been 
used  by  the  Extension  Society.  The  Sisters  were 
fortunate  in  acquiring  this  property  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  rate,  and  the  Archbishop  set  aside  a  number  of 
grammar  schools  from  which  the  new  high  school 
might  draw  pupils.  That  glory  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  chosen  as  the  patron 
of  the  undertaking  and  Sister  Gertrude  Xorton,  a 
cousin  of  Mother  Camilla,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  work.  For  six  years  Sister  Gertrude  and  her 
zealous  companions  labored  here,  and  when,  in  1921, 
she  was  called  to  the  superiorship  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mother  Philo- 
mena,  she  left  an  institution  of  which  the  community 
might  well  be  proud.  At  the  present  time  a  hand¬ 
some  addition  to  the  original  building  is  in  process 
of  construction.  Within  a  few  blocks  of  the  High 
School  is  located  the  Parochial  school  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  which  was  opened  at  the  same  time.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  W.  Kinsella  ever  proved  a  generous  friend  to 
Aquinas  High  School,  his  able  guidance  and  support 
being  the  strong  factor  that  contributed  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Another  school  opened  that  year  was  Sacred 
Heart,  Joliet. 

September,  1916,  found  the  Adrian  Sisters  begin¬ 
ning  their  work  in  St.  Mary’s  School,  Royal  Oak, 
Michigan,  and  St.  Kilian’s,  Chicago.  The  next  year 
they  extended  their  activities  to  include  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Parish,  on  the  West  side  of  Chicago,  and  St. 
Edmund’s,  Oak  Park,  Illinois;  also  Bishop  Quarter 
School  in  the  same  beautiful  suburb.  The  latter  is  a 
boarding  school  for  small  boys.  The  purpose  and 
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scope  of  the  work  are  well  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpt  from  the  address  by  His  Eminence,  Card¬ 
inal  Mundelein,  at  the  dedication  ceremony,  October 
12, 1917 : 

“Some  time  ago  an  old  Keligious,  who  has  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  has  a  deserved  repu¬ 
tation  for  both  knowledge  and  experience,  told  me 
that  the  greatest  work  of  charity  in  this  diocese 
during  the  past  two  years  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Bishop  Quarter  School  for  little  boys.  Tor’,  said 
he,  ‘you  will  find  plenty  of  convent  schools  for  girls 
of  all  ages,  but  few,  if  any,  seem  to  think  of  and  make 
provisions  for  the  little  boys.’  I  tell  this  now  for 
the  consolation  of  the  good  Dominican  Sisters  and 
their  Mother  Prioress,  who  so  cheerfully  took  up 
this  work  when  it  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop. 

Personally,  I  have  rarely  found  anybody  so  help¬ 
less  and  so  lonesome  as  a  young  husband,  whose  wife 
has  died  and  left  him  the  whole  care  of  their  little 
children.  He  actually  seems  lost.  He  hardly  knows 
where  to  turn  in  his  grief  for  the  wife  who  has  gone, 
and  his  love  for  the  little  ones  that  remain.  He  has 
not  the  time,  for  he  must  work,  nor  the  knowledge, 
for  that  belongs  to  a  woman,  to  care  for  them.  He 
does  not  want  to  give  them  to  others,  for  they  are 
bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  He  wants  to 
see  them  often,  for  they  are  his  children,  and  they 
remind  him,  too,  of  the  wife  whom  he  loved.  He 
wants  to  see  them  cared  for,  kept  clean,  properly 
fed  and  educated  in  mind  and  moulded  in  soul. 
And  for  this  he  will  gladly  make  sacrifices,  will  glad¬ 
ly  deny  himself  many  things  so  that  his  children  may 
not  be  neglected.  Often  the  poorer  he  is,  the  more  he 
desires  it,  the  more  sacrifices  he  will  make. 

An  incident  occurs  to  me  now,  which  is  very  vivid 
although  it  happened  many  years  ago.  I  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  little  school  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters. 
It  was  a  free  school,  but  in  a  fashionable  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  I  was  compelled  to  restrict  it  to  children 
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living  within  the  parish  limits  or  whose  parents 
were  pew  holders.  One  night  a  plainly  dressed  woman 
called  on  me.  She  reminded  me  that  as  a  young  priest 
I  had  married  her,  the  husband  being  a  non-Cath- 
olic. 

She  told  me  that  they  now  had  three  boys  and  had 
lately  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  I  found  on  in¬ 
quiry  that  they  were  living  just  outside  the  parish 
limits.  Of  course,  I  had  to  adhere  to  my  rule,  but 
her  plea  to  have  the  boys  entered  in  this  school  was 
so  earnest  that  I  picked  out  the  two  lowest-priced 
seats,  and  then  cut  even  that  price  in  two.  But  when 
I  told  her  what  it  was,  she  shook  her  head  and  said 
Tm  afraid  we  can’t  make  it.  My  husband  is  only 
a  clerk;  he  earns  nineteen  dollars  a  week;  we  pay 
twenty  dollars  a  month  rent,  and  three  boys  need  a 
lot  of  clothes  and  food ;  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  afford 
it.’ 

‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘go  home  and  think  it  over  and  come 
back  again  on  Wednesday  night  to  see  me.’ 

She  came  back  again  on  Wednesday  saying,  ‘I 
talked  it  over  my  with  husband.  When  we  could  not 
find  any  other  way,  he  said :  ‘I  want  the  boys  to  go 
to  a  Catholic  school, f  and  to  pay  seat-money,  I  will 
give  up  smoking — you  can  keep  my  tobacco  money: 
that  will  pay  for  the  seats.’  ‘All  right,’  I  said.  ‘Send 
the  boys;  I’ll  find  room  for  them  in  the  school.  I 
won’t  be  out-done  in  generosity  by  a  non-Catholic 
man,  especially  when  it  is  a  question  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  children.’  This  happened  nearly  ten 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  man  has  come  into  the 
Church,  and  I  have  one  of  the  boys  studying  for  the 
priesthood.  I  cite  this  example  to  show,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  age  is  not  so  selfish  as  we  sometimes  think, 
that  there  are  people  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  children’s  eternal  welfare,  and  that  the  poorer 
they  are,  the  more  ready  they  often  are  to  deny 
themselves,  not  only  pleasures  but  even  necessities, 
for  this  purpose. 

These  things  were  taken  into  consideration  in 
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the  founding  of  this  school,  where  a  father  can  leave 
his  motherless  little  boy  for  a  longer  or  shorter  per¬ 
iod  of  time,  where  the  little  fellow  will  receive  a 
mother’s  care  from  the  Sisters,  where  the  father  can 
come  as  often  as  he  wills  to  visit  him,  and  where  a 
workingman’s  child  will  be  as  welcome  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment  as  a  rich  man’s,  at  as  low 
an  expenditure  to  the  father  as  possible.  The  Sisters 
do  not  expect  that  this  school  will  be  a  paying  in¬ 
vestment,  at  least  in  a  worldly  sense.  They  have  not 
established  it  for  that  purpose.  It  is  for  little  boys 
whose  fathers  must  labor  day  after  day  for  a  modest 
salary.” 

The  School  was  named  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Quarter,  the  first  Bishop  of  Chicago,  who  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth  and  a  native  of  Birr.  It  is  rather 
a  striking  coincidence  that  Mother  Camilla,  who 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  same  town,  should  have 
been  selected  to  sponsor  the  work. 

Due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Sisters,  Bishop 
Quarter  School  soon  became  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  discipline  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  was  ere  long  crowded  to  its  capacity  of  150 
boys.  Neatness,  courtesy,  alertness,  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry  were  always  insisted  upon,  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing,  which  served  to  bring  out  all  that  was  manly  in 
the  little  lads.  Hardy  muscles  were  developed  by  a 
gymnasium  and  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but 
more  important  than  this  physical  and  mental 
growth  was  the  budding  forth  of  the  fair  flower  of 
spirituality  in  their  young  lives ;  for  there  was  ever 
put  before  them  as  their  model  the  strong  yet  gentle 
boy  of  Nazareth  who  did  not  fear  to  work  with  his 
hands,  but  who  loved  his  parents  and  was  “subject 
to  them.” 


Chapter  XIX.  Expansion  in  Detroit. 

The  almost  phenomenal  growth  of  Detroit  during 
the  past  decade  has  necessitated  the  formation  of 
many  new  parishes  and  the  truly  apostolic  zeal  of 
Bishop  Gallagher  for  the  little  ones  of  his  flock 
shines  forth  brightly  in  the  fact  that,  in  almost  every 
case,  a  school  has  been  the  first  building  erected.  The 
Adrian  community  was  consequently  called  upon  to 
undertake  foundations  in  the  city  and  to  these  re¬ 
quests  Mother  Camilla  responded  with  her  accus¬ 
tomed  generosity.  To  save  souls  and  more  souls  had 
ever  been  her  desire,  and  it  but  increased  in  intensity 
as  she  passed  into  “Life’s  late  afternoon,  where  cool 
and  long  the  shadows  grow.” 

In  1919  the  Sisters  began  work  at  St.  Gabriel’s, 
at  the  corner  of  Norman  and  Ferndale,  and  in  St* 
Ambrose  Parish,  Alter  Road,  on  the  far  east  side. 
In  the  latter  a  high  school  was  organized  and  proved 
most  successful,  its  students  carrying  off  many  prizes 
in  contests  for  scholarship  and  athletics.  In  the  same 
year  another  venture  was  made  in  the  state  of  New 
Mexico,  a  mission  being  opened  at  Roy.  This  is  both 
a  boarding  and  a  day  school  and  although  the  Sisters 
work  there  under  great  difficulties,  for  the  people 
are  very  poor,  success  has  crowned  their  self-sacri- 
ficing  labor  and  justified  the  opening  of  a  second 
school  at  Tucumcari,  in  the  same  state.  This  small 
town  is  delightfully  located  in  a  very  good  section 
of  New  Mexico,  some  forty  miles  from  Roy. 

The  next  two  years  saw  the  opening  of  St.  Ther¬ 
esa’s  and  Visitation  Schools,  both  located  in  new 
and  beautiful  sections  of  the  Michigan  metropolis. 
So  extraordinary  has  been  the  growth  of  these  par¬ 
ishes  that  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  at  the 
beginning  has  been  multiplied  three  or  four  times 
during  the  brief  period  of  their  existence.  Both 
places  have  flourishing  high  school  departments  with 
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splendid  library  and  laboratory  facilities.  As  if 
spurred  on  by  the  example  of  its  neighbors,  St.  Al- 
phonsus  School  at  Springwells  which,  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1897,  had  never  grown  appreciably,  took 
a  sudden  leap  forward.  The  encroachment  of  the 
city  has  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  country 
here,  which  now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  suburban  community.  Here,  too,  the  pupils 
have  the  advantage  of  a  high  school  almost  at  their 
own  doors. 

In  1921,  the  Sisters  were  sent  to  St.  Carthage  in 
Chicago,  a  new  parish  adjoining  that  of  St.  Colum- 
banus.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Mother  Phil- 
omena,  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  departed 
from  this  life.  Previous  to  her  death  her  mental  dis¬ 
tress  had  been  very  severe,  and  Mother  Camilla’s 
dread  of  seeing  her  sister  thus  depressed  caused  her 
almost  as  much  anxiety.  However  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  approached,  they  proved  calm  and  peaceful. 
Mother  Camilla  was  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  pray¬ 
ing  fervently  for  the  dying  nun’s  happy  passage  to 
Eternity,  when  she  noticed  a  form  of  closely  set 
lights  rise  from  the  face  of  Mother  Philomena  and 
mount  upward.  Her  eyes  followed  it  for  a  moment, 
then  glancing  downward  to  her  sister’s  face,  she  be¬ 
held  the  features,  which  a  moment  before  were  fixed 
in  the  agony  of  death,  now  wreathed  in  a  smile,  as 
having  beheld  the  Angels’  visit.  When  she  looked  up¬ 
ward  again,  the  light  had  disappeared.  Mother  Ca¬ 
milla,  who  until  then  had  such  a  fear  of  death,  was 
no  longer  troubled  in  this  regard.  The  loss  of  her 
sister  was,  however,  a  severe  blow  to  her,  from  which 
she  never  entirely  recovered.  One  in  heart  and  mind, 
as  they  were  sisters  in  blood  and  in  religion,  the 
cross  pressed  very  heavily,  when  they  were  separ- 
£1^0(1 

This  year  was  made  memorable  by  the  completion 
of  Sacred  Heart  College,  a  project  which  had  been 
one  of  Mother’s  most  ardent  dreams  for  many  years, 
and  the  realization  of  which  brought  her  special  joy. 
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This  handsome  brick  structure  stands  just  west  of 
the  main  building  and  a  sub-way  connects  the  two. 
Four  stories  in  height,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out  in  white  marble,  its  spacious  well-lighted  halls 
flanked  on  either  side  by  large,  airy  classrooms,  the 
college  is  a  triumph  of  modern  architectural  skill. 
The  basement  contains  the  domestic  science  kitchen, 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  and  a  small 
sweetshop,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  students  on  free 
days.  On  the  first  floor,  just  opposite  the  attractive 
lobby,  stands  a  life-size  statue  of  the  pleading  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart,  the  exquisitely  moulded  hands  lifted  as 
it  were  in  benediction  over  all  who  enter  there.  This 
was  the  last  gift  of  Reverend  W.  Considine  to  his 
well  beloved  St.  Joseph’s.  Far  from  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  the  city,  its  every  window  looking  out  upon 
peaceful  meadows  and  friendly  groves,  a  scene  which! 
in  the  springtime  would  delight  a  Wordsworth  or  a 
Bryant  and  which  late  Autumn  decks  in  such  a  glor¬ 
ious  mantle  of  scarlet  and  purple  and  gold,  that  even 
the  least  artistic  of  observers,  yearns  to  see  its  love¬ 
liness  perpetuated  upon  canvas,  the  institution  lacks 
nothing  that  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  or  tends 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  but  em¬ 
bodies  perfectly  the  desire  of  its  founder,  to  provide 
an  ideal  environment  for  the  study  of  truth  and  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  culture.  At  right  angles  to 
the  college  is  now  located  another  of  the  imposing 
group  of  buildings,  which  are  a  monument  to  Moth¬ 
er  Camilla’s  far-sighted  vision  and  dauntless  energy, 
but  which  she  did  not  live  to  see  completed.  This  is 
a  combination  auditorium  and  conservatory,  hav¬ 
ing  a  seating  capacity  of  seven  hundred  and  con¬ 
taining  thirty  music  rooms,  which  furnish  ample 
facilities  for  individual  practice.  The  basement  is 
given  over  to  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  where  in¬ 
struction  in  dancing  and  physical  culture  is  given  by 
a  secular  teacher  specially  trained  in  the  work. 

Another  large  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  crowns 
a  slight  eminence  between  the  college  and  the  audi- 
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torium  and,  plainly  visible  from  the  highway,  chal¬ 
lenges  the  passer sby  to  lift  their  thoughts  for  a  brief 
moment  at  least  above  the  sordid  cares  of  earth.  This 
beautiful  memorial  of  her  deceased  father  and  moth¬ 
er  was  the  gift  of  Sister  M.  Dominica  Abel. 

In  the  summer  of  1922,  DePaul  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  conferred  upon  Mother  Camilla  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  recognition  of  her 
splendid  work  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 
This  year  also  witnessed  the  opening  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  School,  North  Detroit.  In  September  of  this 
year,  Sister  M.  Ambrose  Collins  was  appointed 
Community  Supervisor  of  the  Dominican  Schools  in 
this  Arch-diocese  and  under  her  capable  direction 
their  progress  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  In 
addition  to  visiting  the  various  schools  regularly 
Sister  Ambrose  conducts  classes  on  Saturdays  in 
which  the  latest  methods  are  explained  and  discussed 
so  that  the  best  of  them  may  be  adopted  for  use  by 
the  teachers.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  always 
abound  at  these  meetings  and  the  results  are  most 
gratifying. 

Mother  Camilla’s  asthmatic  condition  made  im¬ 
perative  a  trip  South  or  West  nearly  every  year, 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  These  enforced 
absences  were  painful  to  her  nature  as  she  felt  keen¬ 
ly  the  loneliness  of  the  hospitals  or  sanitariums  to 
which  she  had  to  resort.  She  sympathized  fully  with 
the  students  in  their  siege  of  home-sickness,  saying 
she  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  the  same.  One  of 
these  severe  attacks  came  on  in  the  Winter  of  1922 
and  as  she  was  unable  to  find  any  relief  at  home, 
Mother  Camilla  was  hurried  to  Florida,  going  by 
way  of  Chicago.  There  Doctor  Morehead,  the  em¬ 
inent  physician,  examined  her  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
but  had  little  hope  that  she  would  reach  the  South 
alive.  However  her  life  seemed  to  be  sustained  mir¬ 
aculously  and  in  that  sunny  climate,  her  vitality  re¬ 
turned  and  in  two  or  three  months,  she  was  able  to 
resume  her  work. 
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It  was  during  this  visit  that,  the  Rt.  Reverend  P. 
Barry,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  St.  Augustine,  having  a  sis¬ 
ter  in  the  community,  Sister  M.  Gerald,  and  knowing 
the  good  accomplished  by  the  Adrian  Dominicans, 
prevailed  upon  Mother  Camilla  to  open  a  parochial 
school  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  the  winter  play¬ 
ground  of  America,  and  to  take  charge  of  an  Acad¬ 
emy  for  young  ladies  at  the  same  place,  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  building  could  be  erected.  This  in¬ 
stitution,  perfect  in  every  detail  of  modern  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  and  known  as  St.  Ann’s-on-the-Lake, 
was  completed  in  1925. 

Among  the  many  other  requests  for  Sisters,  which 
were  received  during  this  year,  Mother  Camilla  was 
able  to  respond  to  only  one,  that  of  Holy  Name 
Parish  in  Detroit. 

During  all  these  years  of  growth  and  progress 
Adrian  had  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mother  House  in  New  York,  but  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  Exercises  in  June,  1923,  Bishop  Gallagher, 
whose  staunch  friendship,  kindly  interest  and  fath¬ 
erly  solicitude  for  the  community,  had  been  one  of 
the  special  joys  of  Mother’s  declining  years,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  province  was  now  separate  from 
that  in  the  East,  and  that  Mother  Camilla  was  now 
Mother-General.  This  was  a  startling  revelation 
to  her  as  she  had  received  no  definite  information 
concerning  the  independent  province. 
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A  few  months  later  it  became  apparent  to  those 
who  so  anxiously  watched  her,  that  Mother’s  health 
was  almost  hopelessly  shattered;  only  an  indom¬ 
itable  will  and  an  earnest  resolve  to  accomplish  the 
work  allotted  her  by  God  enabled  her  to  battle 
against  her  impaired  physical  condition.  Travel¬ 
ing  had  always  served  as  a  refreshing  tonic  to  her 
health  and  now  when  her  strength  no  longer  enabled 
her  to  continue  her  labors,  she  requested  to  be  moved 
to  a  more  congenial  climate  and  was  accordingly 
taken  for  a  visit  with  the  Sisters  in  Florida.  She 
left  the  Academy  in  October  and  returned  in  the 
early  part  of  December,  although  she  had  been 
warned  in  the  South  of  the  danger  of  taking  the 
trip  North  at  that  season  of  the  year.  However,  her 
health  being  much  improved  and  having  arranged 
for  a  Reception  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  she 
felt  obliged  to  make  the  effort. 

The  Reception  was  held  a  few  days  after  Christ¬ 
mas;  providentially  it  seemed,  many  of  the  Sisters 
from  the  Missions  returned  for  the  event  and  thus 
had  the  consolation  of  seeing  Mother  Camilla  short¬ 
ly  before  her  death.  Exhausted  by  the  strain,  the 
next  day  found  Mother  in  a  weakened  condition  and 
from  this  time  on  her  malady  increased  day  by  day, 
until  the  eighth  of  January  when  she  appeared  to 
sink  into  a  coma  from  which  it  was  evident  there 
would  be  no  recovery.  But  as  the  Viaticum  was 
brought  to  her,  the  long  years  of  responding  to  the 
call  of  the  Master,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  her  soul 
to  meet  the  Divine  spouse  in  Holy  Communion  had 
power  to  rouse  her  from  the  lethargy  into  which  she 
had  fallen,  and  to  maintain  her  in  consciousness 
while  the  sacred  rites  were  being  administered. 
Then  once  more  she  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  her 
breathing  growing  fainter  and  fainter.  One  by  one 
her  sorrowing  daughters  slipped  into  the  room  and 
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knelt  beside  ber  couch,  stunned  at  the  thought  of 
their  approaching  desolation.  Classes  were  dis¬ 
missed  and  the  awe-stricken  students  passed  into 
the  chapel  to  recite  the  rosary,  which  had  been  such 
a  favorite  devotion  with  her.  The  shadows  grew 
longer  in  the  death  chamber;  a  change  passed  over 
the  well-loved  features ;  voices  shaken  by  sorrow  took 
up  the  beautiful  words  of  the  “Salve  Regina”  and 
calmly,  the  valiant  soul  of  Mother  Camilla  passed  to 
the  embrace  of  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  to  whom,  for 
fifty  blessed  years  of  consecration,  she  had  been 
“faithful  with  a  great  faithfulness.” 

Her  remains  were  placed  in  the  chapel  she  had 
loved  so  well  and  hour  after  hour  her  bereaved 
daughters  vied  with  each  other  in  keeping  prayerful 
vigil  beside  her;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  children 
stole  in  on  tiptoe  to  take  “one  more  look”  at  the  ven¬ 
erable  countenance.  The  news  of  her  decease  spread 
far  and  wide  and  innumerable  were  the  suffrages 
offered  for  the  happy  repose  of  her  soul  by  the  clergy 
and  laity  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  by  her 
own  community.  An  old  student,  who  had  not  heard 
of  her  death,  happened  into  a  church  in  Toledo,  where 
there  were  no  Dominican  Sisters,  and  was  startled 
when  the  priest  turned  from  the  altar  to  pronounce 
a  eulogy  of  Mother  Camilla  and  ask  the  prayers  of 
his  people  for  this  noble  woman,  who  had  labored  so 
long  and  well  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 
Similar  incidents  occurred  in  the  Chicago  churches, 
while  in  the  parishes  where  there  were  schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Dominican  Sisters,  a  veritable  army 
of  little  children  approached  the  altar,  pouring  forth 
their  petitions  in  a  torrent  of  supplication  for  her, 
who  had  made  possible  their  Catholic  training. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Friday  morning  at  ten 
o’clock,  with  Rt.  Reverend  Bishop  Gallagher  of  De¬ 
troit  officiating  at  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass.  Rt. 
Reverend  Bishop  Hoban  of  Chicago  was  present  in 
the  sanctuary  and  gave  the  final  absolution.  A 
special  train  from  Detroit  brought  a  large  number  of 
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priests,  Sisters,  members  of  the  Alumnae  and 
friends,  while  many  from  Chicago  arrived  at  an 
earlier  hour  in  the  morning.  Many  Dominicans  from 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City  and 
Grand  Rapids  were  in  attendance  and  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Nazareth,  Michigan,  were  also  rep¬ 
resented. 

Using  the  very  text  that  he  had  used  two  weeks 
before  in  the  same  chapel  on  the  joyous  occasion  of 
religious  reception,  Bishop  Gallagher  spoke  very  ten¬ 
derly  and  touchingly  of  Mother  Camilla’s  grand  work 
for  God  and  souls.  The  following  is  an  extract  of 
the  sermon: 

“  ‘Any  one  that  hath  left  father  or  mother,  or  hous¬ 
es  or  lands  for  My  sake  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold 
and  shall  possess  eternal  life.’  When  the  mother  of 
a  family  is  called  away  by  death  her  loss  is  irrepar¬ 
able.  The  home  is  never  the  same.  The  children  can 
never  find  that  love  and  protection,  that  solicitude 
that  the  mother  heart  can  bestow.  So  also  here  in 
this  religious  home,  the  loss  of  Mother  Camilla,  the 
foundress  of  this  great  institution  is  irretrievable. 
It  will  never  be  the  same  for  the  priests  who  came 
here  and  experienced  her  warm  welcome  and  her 
abundant  hospitality.  No  matter  what  talents  her 
successors  may  have,  nevertheless  this  institution 
will  never  be  the  same  since  Mother  Camilla  has 
gone.  It  was  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  that  we 
were  gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  happy  sea¬ 
son  of  Christmas  and  little  did  we  think  that  on  this 
day  we  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  our  last  respects 
to  her,  for  on  that  occasion  she  seemed  to  have  gained 
a  new  lease  on  life.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  and  she 
has  been  called  away  by  her  Creator  who  will  re¬ 
ward  her  by  uniting  her  to  Himself.  The  news  of 
her  death  brought  these  words  to  my  mind : 

‘Rabboni,  when  I  am  dying  how  glad  I  shall  be, 
That  the  lamp  of  my  life  has  been  burned  out 
for  Thee.’ 
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These  must  be  the  sentiments  of  every  Sister  on  her 
death  bed  and  how  much  more  for  Mother  Camilla, 
who  had  served  so  long. 

In  the  pioneer  days  when  she  started  this  great 
work,  the  Catholics  in  America  were  poor  and  un¬ 
able  to  pay  Catholic  lay  teachers  the  necessary 
wages,  so  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  cre¬ 
ated  here  in  the  United  States  an  institution  such 
as  never  had  existed  before.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  Church  should  raise  up  new  Orders  of  Sisters  to 
preserve  the  faith,  teaching  loyalty  to  God  and  the 
Church.  To  answer  this  call,  holy  women  have  come 
from  all  over  the  land,  so  there  rose  up  almost  mir¬ 
aculously  hundreds  of  institutions  such  as  this,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  just  as  God  has  raised  up 
saintly  men  in  different  ages  to  meet  the  crises 
through  which  the  Church  has  passed,  so  also  was 
Reverend  Mother  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God; 
andi  as  she  lies  here  before  us  we  can  rest  assured 
that  Christ  to  whom  she  gave  all  her  affection  is 
ready  to  receive  her. 

Nothing  was  too  good,  nothing  too  lavish  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  house  of  God,  and  to  show  her  love  for  the 
Victim  of  the  altar.  Her  love  for  the  Divine  Master 
to  whom  she  consecrated  her  life  was  revealed  by  her 
reverence  for  priests.  Nothing  was  too  good  to  offer 
them ;  her  hospitality  was  so  abundant  and  her  solic¬ 
itude  for  their  welfare  so  great,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  place  in  the  United  States,  nor  in  the 
whole  world  where  you  could  find  its  equal.  More¬ 
over  I  believe  that  every  priest  in  the  diocese,  who 
ever  called  here  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  she 
made  the  greatest  possible  sacrifices  in  conducting 
this  institution,  so  as  to  give  her  girls  the  proper 
education,  and  thus  she  established  in  many  homes 
the  light  of  faith.  And  there  will  arise  in  many 
homes  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  Just  the 
last  time  I  was  speaking  to  Mother  I  asked  how  it 
was  possible  to  run  an  institution  on  the  small  pay¬ 
ments  the  girls  were  asked  to  make,  and  the  repiy 
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was :  ‘We  want  to  do  some  work  of  charity  and  the 
best  charity  we  can  think  of  is  to  enable  young  girls 
and  young  women,  whose  parents  would  not  be  able 
to  give  them  a  Catholic  education  at  a  high  rate  to 
attend  this  institution.’ 

To-day  we  are  called  upon  to  say  farewell  to  Moth¬ 
er  Camilla  and  although  we  know  the  sanctity  of  her 
life  and  her  many  meritorious  works,  nevertheless 
we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  no1  matter  what 
our  station  in  life,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  sin.  There¬ 
fore  I  feel  that  the  priests  of  the  diocese  and  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  have  profited  by  her 
teachings  should  remember  her  every  day  in  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  Mass,  in  Holy  Communion  and  in  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross. 

May  she  rest  in  peace  and  may  eternal  light  shine 
upon  her.”  Solemn  services  for  the  repose  of  Mother 
Camilla  were  held  at  St.  Columbanus  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  Rev.  D.  J.  O’Brien,  and  the  Adrian  Sisters 
that  were  unable  to  return  to  the  Motherhouse  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  there. 

Telegrams  and  letters  of  condolence  poured  into 
the  Academy  from  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Priests 
and  various  religious  communities,  as  well  as  num¬ 
erous  friends  among  the  laity.  Foremost  in  their 
messages  of  sympathy  and  offers  of  assistance  were 
the  members  of  the  National  Alumnae  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College  and  Academy.  This  organization, 
formed  in  June,  1904,  has  always  given  an  example 
of  a  most  splendid  loyalty,  and  was  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  Mother  Camilla.  Including  in  its  member¬ 
ship  hundreds  of  efficient  and  devoted  young  women, 
it  has  been  heart  and  soul  behind  every  movement 
which  could  be  of  benefit  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
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The  foregoing  pages,  rambling  and  reminiscent, 
give  but  brief  glimpses  of  the  character  of  Mother 
Camilla,  and  but  a  faint  idea  of  how  supremely  blest 
were  the  Adrian  Dominicans  in  their  first  Mother- 
General.  Great  executive  ability  and  deep  spiritual¬ 
ity  are  not  always  complementary  but  in  Mother  Ca¬ 
milla  they  were  blended  in  happy  measure  and  as  she 
labored  to  erect  a  mighty  institution  for  the  honor  of 
God ;  so  in  her  own  soul  did  she  rear  a  spiritual  ed¬ 
ifice  of  surpassing  beauty  which  must  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  the  Most  High.  To  those  who  watched  the 
progress  of  her  work,  her  success  seemed  little  short 
of  marvelous,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  how 
a  woman  could  accomplish  tasks  which  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible  by  many.  But,  as  those  who 
dwell  upon  the  mountain  tops  behold  scenes  which 
are  invisible  to  those  in  the  valley  below,  so  from  the 
heights  to  which  her  sublime  faith  exalted  her,  Moth¬ 
er  Camilla  saw  visions  hidden  from  those  who  had 
less  of  that  divine  gift.  Was  the  project  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  souls?  Then  it  could  be  ac¬ 
complished;  obstacles  might  lie  between;  sacrifices 
might  have  to  be  made ;  suffering  and  hardship  were 
to  be  expected  but,  eventually  the  “End  would  crown 
the  work.”  And  almost  miraculous  results  proved 
the  wisdom  of  her  boundless  trust.  At  her  death, 
beside  the  stately  College  and  Academy  at  Adrian, 
there  stood  to  her  credit  fifty-five  missions,  including 
twenty-four  schools  in  Michigan,  twenty- two  in  Il¬ 
linois,  eight  in  Ohio,  two  in  Xew  Mexico  and  one  in 
Florida.  Almighty  God,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gen¬ 
erosity,  supplied  the  workers  for  this  vast  field  of 
evangelical  labor  and  in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  thirty  years  she  saw  her  community  increase 
from  a  mere  handful  to  500  members. 

Her  spiritual  maxims,  few  but  oft  repeated,  clearly 
revealed  the  motives  which  actuated  her  interior  life, 
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and  were  an  inspiration  to  those  who  sought  her  ad¬ 
vice  in  worry  or  discouragement.  Esteem  for  her 
vocation  brought  to  her  lips  amost  daily  those  words 
of  solemn  warning :  “To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
much  shall  be  expected.”  Fidelity  to  the  smallest 
point  of  rule  found  expression  in  her  frequent  quo¬ 
tation  :  “He  who  contemneth  small  things  shall  fall 
by  little  and  little.”  Zeal  for  souls  was  a  burning 
fire  within  her  heart  and  no  Sister  ever  left,  for  her 
year  on  the  missions,  without  catching  at  least  a 
faint  reflection  from  it  in  her  last  interview  with 
Mother :  “Those  who  instruct  others  unto  justice 
shall  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity.” 

Her  remains  lie  in  the  Sisters’  cemetery  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pieta ;  her  memory  lives  on,  enshrined  in 
thousands  of  hearts  which  beat  warmer  with  love  of 
their  Creator  because  she  did  her  work  well. 

As  a  memorial  to  her  a  beautiful  set  of  Stations 
of  the  Cross  was  erected  along  the  roadside  leading 
to  the  quiet  God’s  Acre;  and  now,  in  the  peaceful 
summer  evenings  when  the  Sisters  visit  “Mother” 
they  go  to  her  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  made  sacred 
by  the  feet  of  Christ.  Is  it  not  fitting  that  in  death, 
as  in  life,  she  should  lead  them  on  to  God. 
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